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YALE COLLEGE'S, FIRST CATALOG. 


[From the New York Times.] 


An interesting discovery has just been 
made by a member of the Yale freshmen 
class in the garret of an old houss in 
Brooklyn, Ct., and the find has been 
presented to the Yale library, where it is 
now on exhibition. Heretofore none but 
few scattered and torn sheets of the first 
Yale catalog and commencement pro- 
gram have been knowr to be in existence, 
but the lucky Yale freshman had found 
a complete copy of that document, and 
‘has filled in a gap in the Yale archives 
that the librarians of the university had 
almost given up Sone of ever being able 
to closé, 

The first class at Yale graduated in 
1718 at New Haven, though several pre- 
vious classes had been given degrees at 
Saybrook. The first catalog was printed 
in that year. At that time there was a 
serious dissension in the Yale ranks, 
about half of the undergraduates having 
removed to Wethersfield, where a rival 


Yale college came near being instituted. - 


The catalog, therefore, is of the utmost 
interest, as it makes known for the first 
time the names of the students wio stood 
by the original school at New Haven. 
The sheet is entirely in Latin, and is 
printed on one side of a large piece of 
paper measuring fifteen by twenty irches. 
In the lower, right-hand corner is printed 
the name of the publisher, Timothy 
Green, New London, Ct., and the date, 
1718. At the top of the sheet are the 
names of Governor Saltonstall and Gover- 
nor Elihu Yale of London, it being then 
the custom to dedicate all Yale publica- 
tions of the kind to him. Only eight 
names appear—James Pierpont, afterward 
tutor at Yale College, Samuel Pierpont, 
Ebenezer Rosseter, Robert Treat, later a 
tutor, Timothy Collens, Samuel Hopkins, 
Ebenezer Prime, and Daniel Newell. Of 
these eight all but James Pierpont and 
Robert Treat afterward became clergy- 
men, and those two joined the Yale 
faculty. As usual in those times the 
names of the students were arranged ac- 
cording to family rank. This document 
proves which of the thirteen graduates of 
1718 were with the college at New Haven, 
the Yale triennial catalog giving five 
more who graduated ffom Wethersfield. 
Below the catalog of names is printed 
the commencement program for that year. 
The titles of the theses of the graduating 
class are all in Latin. There are 108 of 
these in all, and they are classed under 
the general heads of logic, technology, 
grammar, rhetoric, mathematics and phy- 
sics. Of this number but three were 
actually debated, as is shown by index 
hands on the catalog margin. One of 
these was “The object of logic is to per- 
fect human thought,” and the other two, 
“The will is not subject to force,” and 
“All predictions of astrologers concern .ng 
the future are false and worthless.” At 
the bottom of the sheet is a list of the 
students who had already graduated from 
Yale to the number of seventy-two. 
This is probably the only complete 
copy of the catalog in existence. it had 
remained undisturbed in a chest of family 
papers in a country town until this 
month, Including the doors ofthe room 
in which the founding of Yale“took place 
and other relics of the early days of Yale, 
the university now has a fairly complete 
collection of reminders of its beginnings. 


THE RELIGION OF THE NAVAHO 
BLANKET. 

It is a religion to make a Navaho 
blanket. Through the kinky, bristling 
twine of the warp are woven the hopes 
and aspirations of an immortal soul. In 
the warm colors are expressed the ardors 
of passionate hearts,—the sandstorms they 
have faced, the cloudbursts under which 
their backs have bent, the smiling sun- 
shine that has dried their wool, all the ad- 
verse and the good fortumes that have be- 
fallen are wrought into the intricate de- 
signs. The squaw prays as she pushes 
the wool-card; she prays ag she twirls the 
distaff in her hand or rolls it on her thigh; 
she prays as she arranges the heaids; 
she prays as she lustily pounds down the 
woof-strands with her scrub-oak batten. 
A blanket is all a prayer, a human docu- 
ment, a biography bright with the joy- 
tints of canary yellow, dark with the olive 
green of pain. One is drawn to it bec2uze 
one’s heart is moved by its ineffable, in- 
tangible humanness. One is strangely 


moved to both laughter and tears by its 
exquisitely variant colors, each expressing 
an emotion, by its warmth of blended 
fibrer, each throbbing to a note of triumph 
or of woe.—William Justin Harsha, in the 
October Southern Workman. 
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FI. TH SERIES (XV.) 


BBENSBURG-LORETTO—PRINCE GALLITZIR-CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ebensburg, November 21, 1902. 

Poised upon the crest of the Allegheny range, 
overlooking an array of graceful hilltops and rugged 
valleys, sits Ebensburg, the official seat of Cambria 
county, which holds the record of the state for 
growth from 1890 to 1900,—48 per cent. Few coun- 
ties in all the land hold so good a record. Nor is its 
pride alone in numbers, for its wealth has multiplied 
with the increase in population, and Ebensburg 
boasts homes of beauty and citizens of culture, 
wholly out of proportion to its size and distance 
from centres of wealth and learning. Better yet is 
the tonie of the mountain air cradled in these virgin 
valleys. Who can portray the restfulness and 
rejuvenating influence of five days of Indian summer 
weather at this mountain town? 

Is this simply the effusive utterance of one. who 
is still under the spell-of the bracing air and spark- 
ling water? or answer I refer you to the records 
which tell us that in 1797 the first Congregational 
church of Pennsylvania was here located, while two 
vears later, 1799, eight miles away, at Loretto, was 
the first Catholic mission of all this region. 

LORETTO. 

The Loretto parish of the Roman Catholic church 
is peerless in many significant regards. In all my 
American wanderings, it has not been my privilege 
to see so much of interest and beauty combined in 
connection with any church or cathedral. 

The parish of St. Michael’s is fourteen miles long 
and seven wide, with a total population of 1,326, of 
whom only four are non-Catholic. The church is 
the most beautiful in the United States. There are 
larger cathedrals, more costly houses of worship, but 
none equally rich and beautiful for its size. 

Eleven years ago there was scarcely a parish in 
America regarded as more undesirable. To say that 
it went begging is to state it mildly. Rev. Father 
Ferdinand Kittell, fresh from the Propaganda Col- 
lege in Rome, surprised his friends in the priesthood 
when he cheerfully accepted this parish, with its 
dilapidated buildings and extreme rusticity, in 1891. 
To-day he would not exchange parishes with anyone 
of those who pitied him eleven years ago. 

Charlie Schwab was then under thirty, and an un- 
important factor in the parish of St. Michael’s. 
Little did Father Kittell suspect in 1891, when he be- 
gan tearing down the dilapidated remnants of a once 
glorious mission, that the hail fellow well met, whom 
every Loretto child called “Charlie,” was soon to 
blossom out as Charles M. Schwab, with vast wealth 
and a million-dollar salary, ready and anxious to ex- 
pend $200,000 and more in the erection of this ex- 
quisitely decorated church, whose marble is the 
rarest the world affords and the abundant gold in 
whose freseoing is 24-caret gold leaf. To Father 
Kittell he is “Charlie” yet, but it is spoken with 
devout tenderness. 

In 1792, Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, a noble 
Russian prince, at the age of twenty-two, came to 
America under peculiarly interesting conditions. 
America was chosen as the arena for the brilliant 


youth, because of the father’s admiration for John 
Adams, whom he knew and loved. Baltimore was 
selected as the point of introduction because 
“Charles ©arroll of Carrolton” would receive him as 
a son into his home. In seven years this noble 
prince as a priest sought this lovely spot on the 
Alleghanies for the establishment of a mission, and 
from 1799 to 1840 presided oyer one of the most in- 
teresting parishes in the country. When Prince 
Gallitzin established himself at McGuire’s settlement, 


_as it then was, it was the only Catholic church west 


of Lancaster, Pa., and east of St. Louis . 

The Russian Prince Gallitzin in 1799 and the In- 
dustrial Prince Charles M. Schwab in 1902 have 
made MeGuire’s settlement and St. Michael’s paris. 
at Loretto a place of rare interest even to a Congre- 
gationalist Yankee. A. E. Winship. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA TION. 


(II.)—DETROIT MEETING. 


BY DR. J. M. GREEN, TRENTON, N. J. 


The meeting of the N. E. A. held in Detroit, July, 
1901, will stand in the history of the Association as 
one of the great meetings. 

The attendance was about ten thousand, and was 
composed almost entirely of teachers. The fact that 
single-rate tickets were being sold from all parts of 


SUPERINTENDENT EDWIN N. BROWN, Dayton, O. 


the country to the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo, eliminated almost entirely the purely excur- 
sion element that has generally followed the meet- 
ings by reason of the cheap fares. While this ele- 
ment was in no way objectionable, its absence tended 
to produce singleness of purpose at the meeting. 
This was shown in the unusually large attendance 
on all the sessions of the general program, and of 
the departments as well. ; 

The people of Detroit had determined to sustain 
their reputation for hospitality, and had in this in- 
stance entrusted their interests in the hands of the 
teachers. The trust had not been misplaced. Every 
detail for the comfort and entertainment of the dele- 
gates was complete. Excursions, receptions, music 
of a high order, formed a setting for the real work 
of the association that made the whole so complete 
that it was thoroughly enjoyed. The expression, 
“How smoothly and pleasantly everything has gone,” 
was on the lips of every one. 

An excellent feature in the arrangements was the 
locating of so many of the department meetings in 
one place. This was made possible by the use of 
the large high school building. A side feature that 
proved very interesting was the large and complete 
exhibit of modern school apparatus and text-books, 


made by the publishers“and supply houses, and the 


exhibits of typical work of pupils. 

These supplementary matters being of a high 
order, contributed an important part to the spread 
of useful information. The program was, however, 
the feature around which all else centred. 

The meeting was to be the first of the new cen- 
tury. Many of the members having been unable to 


go to Charleston were now eager for a conference. 
The Spanish war had been ended long enough for 
the atmosphere to clear and for the country to feel 
the inspiration of the new and world-wide problems 
that had fallen to its lot. The N, E. A. had been 
recognized as the most representative educational 
body in the nation. Everything conspired to lend 
interest to the gathering. The administration felt 
this, and endeavored to meet the demands of the 
occasion. 

The plan of the program was: First, to make the 
meeting partially international. Representatives of 
the educational departments of England and Canada 
were placed on the program, and ‘the educational 
representatives of the Central and South American 
countries at the Pan-American exhibit were given 
the freedom of the platform and invited to take part 
in the discussions. The department at Washington 
was represented,.and an effort was made to have 
congress represented in the person of one of the 
leading educational statesmen, but this failed 
through inability to secure the persons desired. 

The morning sessions of the general program rep- 
resented elementary education, higher education, and 
the pressing subject of the hour, broug it into notice 
by recent national movements. and events, economics. 
The men chosen to present the themes represented 
the university, the college, the high school, and the 
classroom teacher, the educational departments of 
the nation, the state, the city, and the county. As 
appeared, these men had been chosen not because of 
any place of residence, but because of their scholar- 
ship and wisdom in the subjects under consideration, 
yet they represented the z: at scctions of the country. 
‘The evening speakers chio.e their own subjects, but 
it so happened that they represented the policy of 
the N. BE. A., the educational problems of England, 
the national flower, music, and the school library. 
Each of these subjects contained fresh thought for 
our country. 

The general program, while comprehensive, dig- 
nified, representative, and full of thought in keeping 
with the hopes for the occasion, was fully sustained 
by the department programs. 

The executive committees of the different depart- 
ments, including the council, had striven each to 
make its meeting worthy a,most thoughtful audience. 

Naturally the nature of the department controlled 


to a great extent the subjects chosen, but when one 


reads the titles of these departments, Kindergarten, 
Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Higher 
Education, Music, Art, Normal, Business, Physical, 
Library, Science, Administration, Indian, Defectives, 
etc., he is at once impressed with the fullness of the 
scope of work covered. Among the themes discussed 
appeared the following: “Education for Social Con- 
trol,” “Textile Arts as Constructive Work in Ele- 
mentary Schools,” “Education for the Trades in 
America,” “The Economic Value of Art Education,” 
“What Constitutes a Business Education?’ “The 
Status of Science Instruction in Secondary Schools,” 
“The Place of the Library in Education,” “The State 
In Its Relation to the Defective Child,” “Course of 
Study for Indian Schools,” “The Ideal School,” 
“Economics in the Public Schools.” 

. These sample subjects serve to show that the 
thought of the meeting was fundamental, and the 
names of the men and the institutions they repre- 
sented showed that the purpose was single, namely, 
to throw the best possible light on the most pressing 
questions of education. 

While as indicated in the general program, geog- 
raphy was not the first thing considered in the selec- 
tion of men, incidentally the great sections of the 
country were all represented. 

Among those who appeared on the programs 
were men whose figures have long been familiar in 
national councils, but there were also many new men. 

The formation of the various programs developed 
a difficulty in keeping the departments clear of each 
other’s territory The managemer:! tried to avoid 
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the crossing of subjects by having each department 
submit its preliminary program, but this proved of 
little practical advantage, owing to the fact that in 
many cases the departments could not secure the 
men and subjects first sought. It was the opinion 
of the president and many others that the associa- 
tion would gain in this particular if the departments 
were based more uniformly on subjects, such as Art, 
Science, History, Administration, Music, ete., and 
less on grades, such as Secondary, Higher, ete. As 
a whole, however, the meeting may be said to have 
afforded a stimulus to the whole cause of education 
in the country, and a special stimulus to certain 
great movements, such as a national university, and 
the more general teaching of economics. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VOCABULAR Y,—(11.) 


BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Many other facts, to which I can merely allude, 
indicate Shakespeare's critical interest in words as 
words, while at the same time he satirizes pedantry 
in that line; as in the discussions of Sir Nathaniel 

“and Holofernes about words (in’ “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost”); the remark of the clown in “Twelfth Night” 
about element as-a word “overworn”; the criticisms 
of Polonius on beautified, mobled, ete. 

Young readers—and possibly some of their elders 
—may need to be reminded that the first Engli-h 
dictionary, properly so called (with the words de- 
fined.in English), was not published until 1604, when 
Shakespeare was forty years old. Excellent diction- 
aries of French (like Cotgrave’s), Italian (Florio's), 
and other foreign languages had appeared, but none 
of the vernacular. 

The dictionary of 1604 was a little volume of 120 
pages (five and one-half by three and one-half 
inches) prepared by Robert Cawdrey, who had been 
a schoolmaster. It was entitled the Table Alpha- 
beticall of Hard Words, of which it contained about 
three thousand. In 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death, it was followed by John Bullokar’s English 
Expositor, a hook of the same kind and size, which 
passed through many editions. In 1623, Henry 
Cockeram’s Fuglish Dictionarie, another small 

k, was brought.out. It was in three parts:— 

(1) Hard words explained by easier ones. Many 
of the words would be hard now; as abgregate, “to 
lead out of the flock”; acersecomick, “one whose 
hair was never cut”; bubulcicate, ‘to cry like a cow- 
hoy.” etc. Some would not be hard now; like abhor, 
abrupt, absurd, action, activity, actress (defined as 
“a woman doer’—-women did not appear on the 
stage until later), blunder (“to bestir oneself”), 
garble (“to cleanse things from dust”), etc. . 

(2) Ordinary words explained by hard ones, in- 
tended to teach a learned style. Thus: “too great 
plenty” is defined by uberty; “‘of one age” by 
coetaneous: “youthful babbling” by juvenile inani- 
loquence, etc. 

(3) “Treating of Gods and Goddesses, Men and 
Women, Boyes and Maides, Giants and Divels, Birds 
and Beasts, Monsters and Serpents, Wells and 
Rivers, Herbes, Stones, Trees, Dogges, Fishes, and 
the like”; a key to classical, historical, and mytho- 
logical allusions, marvellous persons, animals, things, 
ete. 

It is a curious fact that these early dictionaries 
were mainly prepared (like Puttenham’s Art of 
English Poesie, 1589, one of the very first English 
books on rhetoric and versification) for the educa- 
tional needs of women. Cawdrey’s Table Alpha- 
beticall was dedicated to five ladies, and the title- 
page states that it is “gathered for the benefit of 

‘Ladies, Gentlemen, or any other unskilfull persons.” 
Bullokar dedicated his Expositor to the “Ladie Jane 
Viscountesse Mountague,” and expressed hope that, 
under her patronage, it would be “admitted among 
greatest Ladies and studious Gentlewomen.” Cock- 
eram similarly on his title-page refers to his pur- 
pose of helping the ladies to “the more speedy at- 
taining of an elegant perfection of the English 
tongue,” ete. Thomas Blount, in his Glossographia, 
1656, another hard-word dictionary, states that the 
hook is “chiefly intended for the more-knowing 
Women and less-knowing Men”—which is not the 


compliment to the women that it may at first seem 
to be. 

It was not until more than a century after 
Shakespeare’s death that the first gencral English 
Dictionary (Bailey’s) appeared, in 1721. It did not 
indicate accent or pronunciation, though it gave the 
derivation of words. Only the hard words were 
really defined. Common words were supposed not to 
need explanation. Cat was “a creature well known,” 
horse, “a beast well known,” etc. But many edi- 
tions were published, and it served the needs of our 
forefathers until 1755, when Dr. Johnson’s Diction- 
ary was brought out. 

One who has not seen the earlier dictionaries can 


hardly realize what diminutive books they are. -[, 


have before m-° the eighth edition (1688) of Bullc- 
kar’s Expot‘.vr, which, according to the title-page, is 
“revised, corrected, and very much augmented,” 
with “a new and copious supply of words,” ete. 
The page measures five and one-half by three and 
one-quarter inches, and the book in its leather bind- 
ing weighs barely five ounces. It was printed at 
Cambridge (Eng.) “by John Hayes, Printer to the 
University.” In addition to the dictionary proper, 
it contains an “Index Anglico-Latinus, or Small Dic- 
tionary, serving for the Translation of ordinary Eng- 
lish words into the more Scholastick, or those de- 
rived from other Languages”; doubtless suggested by 
Part III. of Coekerman’s Dictionary, described 
above. Speeimens from the first page are: ‘To 
Abet, to Instigate’; “An Abode, Habitation”; “Of 
one Accord, Unanimous”; “To manage Affairs, to 
Negotiate”; “A fit of an Ague, a Paroxisme.” Many 
of the “learned” words would be strange to intelli- 
gent people now; as Deambulation (for walking), Ab- 
lactation (weaning), Oscitation (yawning), etc. 

A second Appendix, is entitled, “A Brief Nomen- 
clator, Containing a Summary of the most memo- 


‘rable Things, and famous Persons, whether Inven- 


tors and Improvers of rare Arts. and Ingenuities, or 
others.” This abounds in curious and amusing ma:- 
ier, of which I can give but a few of the briefer ex- 
amples: “Ana, a River of Spain, which runneth under 
ground for the space of fifteen miles, which gave 
occasion to the Spanish to boast of a bridge; whercon 
ten thousand’ sheep might feed”; “Basilisco, a cer- 
tain herb, growing in Italy, which being laid under 


a stone, in the space of about two days produceth a _ 


Scorpion”; “Dabuck, a sort of animal in Africa, re- 
sembling a Wolf, éxcept in the feet, which are those 
of aman. It rakes dead men’s carcasss out of 
their graves and eats them: the way to take it is by 
singing, and the sound of a Taber, by which when it 
is drawn out of its den they use to throw a rope 
ahout its legs”; “Viemalim, a sort of bird in 
America, very small, having a long slender bill, and 
feeding like a bee upen dew and the juyce of 
flowers: it sleeps from October to April, the time 
that the flowers are well sprouted up again; the 
feathers are of very various and delightful colours.” 

If Shakespeare had no English dictionary before 
he was forty vears old (1604), if at all, neither did 
he have an English grammar. None worthy of the 
name were published before his death; and all his 
allusions to technical grammar (as I have shown in 
Shakespeare the Boy, page 226), are apparently to 
the Latin Grammar written in English and p:b- 
lished in 1574. 


JOR’S TAFFY. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

“I tell you, Joe’s teacher is a dandy,” and Skip 
threw his hat over the telephone wire. 

“What's up now?” I said. 

“She’s a dandy.” 

“What’s it all about?” 

“You ought to hear Joe tell it. She’s new, 
They’ve had a great racket in there under substitutes, 
and now Miss Topsy’s come. She looks like a gypsy, 
and so they called her Miss Topsy the first day. 
You see Joe’s a keen one. He has always led off in 
the fun, and so he tried it on with Miss Topsy, and 
she said over her shoulder, ‘You are cute, aren’t you? 
Now just show us how funny you can be,’ and she 
just had the whole school wait to see how cute Joe 


could be. Ile felt silly and looked silly. And she 
said: ‘Well, tell us what’s the cutest thing you ever 
did.” Then the school began to laugh. Then she 
said she’d give a box of taffy to the child who would 
tell the funniest thing Joe ever did, and a lot of 
them tried to tell of the funny things, and every 
time she would say, ‘How many think that is very 
funny? and Joe felt sillier and sillier, until he said: 
‘Teacher, I'll pay for the taffy if you’ll stop,’ and 
she said: ‘Well, that is right cute, and we’ll have two 
boxes of taffy. Ill pay for them and you shall go 
and get them.’” 


WHAT A GOOD SCHOOL MEANS. 


BY F. D. BOYNTON, ITHACA, 


An institution or a system is a growth that. feeds 
upon the lives of those connected with it. The suc- 
cess of our work to-day is made possible because of 
the devotion and sacrifice of the men and women 
who have constituted the board of education and the 
teaching body, liberally and sympathetically sup- 
ported by an intelligent and thoughtful community. 
Stability is the a, b, c, of business, the chief reliance 
of commercial success. It is the complete adoption 
of this fundamental business maxim by our citizens 
as the chief corner-stone of school management, 
rigidly excluding partisan politics and sectarianism, 
that makes present conditions possible, all of which 
might be changed by the election of a few self- 
assertive promotors of their own success to member- 
ship in the board of education. 

To teach a certain number of pupils a given num- 
her of facts stated on a definite number of pages of 
a text-book is a small task easily performed, and its 
value can be more easily estimated. To accomp!ish 
this is necessary, but it is essentially a minor part of 
a teacher's duty. The influence of a strong, even, 
noble life wpon the youth of a community at the 
formative period of life, directing and guiding into 
channels which make for citizenship, is of vastly 
greaier importance than the teaching of book 
knowledge.—Report. 


NEW COLLEGE CONSTITUENCY. 


BY PRESIDENT W. J. TUCKER, DARTMOUTH. 

In Dartmouth, 23 per cent. of the students regis- 
tered are the sons of professional men; 44 per cent. 
are the sons of business mien; 12 per cent. are the 
sons of farmers, and 21 per cent. are the sons of 
wage earners. Professional men have usually sent 
their sons to college. The farming element in New 
England has in a degree decreased. But the busi- 
ness element has increased, and the wage earners 
constitute an entirely new element in collegiate life. 

This new constituency has come in because new 
outlets of thought have come in. In the old days, 
men were usually trained for the ministry, because 
the ministry was the power. Ministers came not to 
serve, but to rule. And it has always been charac- 
teristic of collegiate education that it has followed 
the line of power, and as power has followed from 
one line to another, collegiate education has followed 
close after. In illustration of this he pointed 
to the organized education of law, of medicine, and . 
latterly of engineering. And it has now come to the 
point where it is organizing comercial education. 

In attempting an organized education based upon 
the principles and methods of the business man, he 
said that the colleges would undoubtedly make 
many blunders but, he added, you haye forced the 
condition upon us, If we blunder, you will tell us 
about it; if we succeed, we shall simply do what you 
have made it possible for us to do, and made neces- 
sary. 

My personal position is that we must hold to the 
time that has been allotted to collegiate education. 
or its equivalent in quality of work. And while } 
would concede this equivalent in quality of work, | 
cannot advocate it. 

Against the statement that the professions are de- 
manding a shortening of the collegiate course, [| 
would cite the fact that during the last two or three 
years at Yale and at Dartmouth, larger numbers of 
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-raduates are going into business than into law. In 
-onsidering the question of shortening the course, 


‘he new constituency entering college should be con-~ 


-idered, and the value to this new constituency of 
‘our years of collegiate associations. 

‘he coming man must be the man who deals as 
powerfully with men as with things, and that type 
of man must come, or we shall have trouble. And 
‘his type of man we must make provision for, if we 
are to hold the great gains of the past. That the 
colleges might make mistakes in trying to produce 
this sort of manemust be conceded, because the re- 
cults of their efforts do not appear for fifteen or 
iwenty, or twenty-five years, but that type of man 
~to be the man of the future. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.—(2.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PLACE IN COURSE. 


It is well that a study of this book should be preceded 
by a reading of some cf Addison’s essays. A most ex- 
cellent selection is Dodson’s edition of “Eighteenth Cen- 
jury Essays,” which contains several of Addison’s and 
Steele’s, with a few of Goldsmith’s essays. This reading 
fits in well with second year’s work in literature, and 
paves the way for required work which must come in the 
next two years. Macaulay’s “Essay on Addison’’ will be 
much more easily appreciated for the literary study given 
these essays, and, taken in the junior year, will then 
pave the way for a harder essay study in the senior year, 
that of ‘““‘Burke’s Speech.””’ The reading of ‘“‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield” shonld preferably be used for senior work, 
and will be found a relief used between two deeper 
studies. Its literary period will thus have been fairly 
well developed by preceding study. Knowledge of the 
Spectator, of Addison’s and Steele’s essays, of the life of 
quaint Dr, Johnson and his literary influence, are almost 
necessary to an appreciation of the “Vicar” as an Eng- 
lish classic. Overmuch time would have to be put upon 
the book if it were read too early in the course, but it 
can be enjoyed and appreciated by seniors in a rapid 
reading if thought has been given by the teacher to ar- 
range the work logically. 

PRELIMINARY STUDY. 


It is well to give out all books two weeks before class 
study begins. Let the scholar read the book alone, and 
find his own way of approach to his author. Use one of 
those two weeks in class for finishing up the last study 
and essay work; use the other week in preliminary study 
for the “Viear.” Review points touched upon above, 
then take up the study of the “Life of Goldsmith” in 
class. Do not make too great a task of this, but let 
this be one of those books which is used to rest teacher 
and class, Let the aim be to develop literary apprecia- 
tion rather than exact study. Have at least two infor- 
mal discussions, or class talks, on Goldsmith, and lead 
the class away from the common mistake of biographers 
in dwelling on Goldsmith’s faults. The man and his 
faults have long been “awa’’ from human life. Viewed 
with that pity which is “akin to love,” the marvel is that, 
with such faults, in such sicuations, in such an era, 
there was yet so much that was divine in the man’s 
mind, so much that was tender and lovable in his 
nature. Faults amd excesses and mis.vakes worked 
chiefly against himeelf; there was nothing bitter or un- 
kind in his attitude towards others. Judged by his writ- 
ten thoughts, we shall find only remarkably sweet and 
wholesome views of life. In this life study of our 
author we may learn an inspiring lesson of faith in 
humanity and in its possibilities; we may also learn a 
very practical lesson from the fact that, to a nature like 
Goldsmith’s, poverty was (apparently) necessary to the 
performance of work; his best was done under compul- 
sion of necessity. Goldsmiths there are in our midst 
to-day, pining for loving sympathy, outcast from a so- 
ciety which refuses its appreciation, or fails to rouse to 
the full extent of their powers. 

CHARACTER OF THE BOOK. 

After study of the author, a general discussion of ‘'e 
character of the book follows naturally in this instance 
(class being ready to discuss the book itself at the next 
lesson). If “Silas Marner” and “The Last of the 
Mohicans” have been studied, as previously indicated, it 
will be a very simple thing to review what a novel is, 
who wrote the first ones, comparing with essays of Ad- 
dison and Steele, and thus gradually draw out the fact 
that the “Vicar” might be called a romance, yet is not 
4 novel, and approaches more nearly to essay work in 
its portraitures of life and its descriptions of rural 
scenes. Fuller discussion may follow the book study, 


| Continued on page 385.) 


TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Teachers’ Associations should plan to discuss the 
vital questions concerning schools, and whenever 
possible, come to some definite conclusions by vote. 
Let these conclusions be put before your legislators 
in such way as to command attention. Among 
others, let these subjects be handled:— 

Rural High Schools. 

Consolidation of Rural Schools. 

Centralization of Schools. 

Can Any More Grades Be Successfully Added to 
the Rural Schools as Now Organized? 

Why do Teachers Leave the Profession? 

The Library a Necessity. 

Professionally Trained Teachers for the Rural 
Schools. 

Should the State Establish Another Normal 
School ? 

Should a Teachers’ Training Class Be Established 
at State Expense in Every Populous County? 

Should the Subject of Elementary Agriculture Be 
Added to the Rural School Course? 

Are Teachers Largely to Blame for the Low Wages 
Paid the profession in this State? 

Free Text-books, 

The Teachers’ Institute. © 

Manual Training. 

Schoolroom Decoration. 

School Exhibits. 

The School and the County Fair. 

Do We Duly or Unduly Magnify Our Profession ? 
—Michigan Moderator. 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM —(V11/.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

Born in Boston, December 13, 1835. 
Boston Latin School, 1846-51. 
Graduate of Harvard, 1855. 

Rector Trinity Church, Boston, 1869-91, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, 1891-3. 
Died in Boston January 23, 1893. 
Phillips Brooks on his father’s side was a de- 


scendant of John Cotton, whom he called his “very- 


great grandfather.” On his mother’s sid. he was 
related to the founder of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and also to Wendell Phillips, the orator. 

Ile was born at 56 High street, Boston, which was 
a restdential section in 1835, but now entirely occu- 
pied by business houses. 

At Harvard, he had among Lis professors Lowell, 
Longfellow, Agassiz, and Holmes. He was a fa:th- 
ful, but not exceptional student. He was chiefly 
fond of biography, travels, and poetry. In after 
years, Browning was his favorite poet, and Tenny- 
son next. 

He was at the head of his class in composition, 
an exercise that he delighted in. His handwriting 
was uncommonly good, in contrast to that of many 
ministers to-day, with whom good penmanship is 
almost a lost art. Poring over an_ illegible letter 
one day, he exclaimed, “What right has that man 
to save his time in writing badly and to steal mine?” 

On graduating from Harvard, he tried teaching 
at the Boston Latin school, but utterly failed in his 
attempt. He could not maintain discipline. Be- 
fore the school year closed, he threw up his position. 
It was to be in another sphere that he was to 
excel. 

When at seminary at Alexandria, he preached on 
Sundays at a little chapel to a congregation of poor 
whites. One of these said to him one day: 
“Stranger, we don’t like you fellows comin’ down, 
and practizin’ on us!” 

Phillips Brooks was one of the most rapid 
speakers of his day. The average speaker uses 
about 120 words a minute. But he would use 190, 
and, when very enthusiastic, as many as 215. He 
was the terror of stenographers, and demanded the 
closest attention of those who heard him. Lose 
one word, and one would lose a sentence or a para- 
graph. 

His vocabulary was very rich, and his literary 
style was almost perfect. If it had any fault, it was 


in being rather too diffuse. His grammar was 
faultless. One who heard him frequently said that 
he never discovered a slip in grammar. 

An analysis of his sentences is instructive. Few 
public speakers made such large use of simple, one- 
syllabled words. For example:— 

“Do not so misread history that it shall seem to 
you, when you try to do right, as if you were the first 
man that ever tried it. Put yourself with your little 
weak struggle into the company of all the strugglers 
in time.” 

This paragraph contains forty-five words, of 
which two are of three syllables, seven of: two syl- 
lables, and thirty-six of one syllable. 

The same simplicity of language is seen in that 
exquisite little carol that he wrote in 1866 for: his 
Sunday school in Philadelphia:— 


**O little town of Bethlehem! 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shinéth 
The Everlasting Light. 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night!” 


There are forty-four words in this verse, one of 
which is of four syllables, six of two syllables, and 
thirty-seven of one syllable. 

Phillips Brooks made no attempts’at authorship, 
although publishers frequently asked him for arti- 
cles. Several volumes of his sermons have been 
published, and also addresses made at some school 
or college anniversary. Some of these addresses 
are splendid samples of oratorical art. ‘ 

He made two extended trips to foreign lands, even 
as far as India and Japan. Since his death, the 
letters he wrote to his home friends have been edited 
and published by relatives. These “Letters of 
Travel” are very attractive, especially those written 
to the children, which are charming in their sim- 
plicity. 

Several little volumes with brief extracts from his 
sayings and writings adapted for daily reading have 
been issued, and have had a wide circulation. 

The Phillips Brooks house at Harvard is a hand- 
some memorial of the gifted man, who for so many 
years was the University preacher. It was provided 
for by his friends and admirers, and was completed 


in 1900. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S LETTER. 
November 1, 1902. 

Announcement ‘has already been made of the selection 
of Boston as the next place of meeting in convention, 
July 6 to 10, 1903. 

A local committee will be appointed at an early date, 
who will spare no pains to provide for all the needs of 
the convention in the most complete manner. 

Instead of eight general sessions, as in former years 
(six at Minneapolis), but five such sessions will be held 
at the Boston convention, and they will oceur on the 
evenings of Monday to Friday, inclusive. The forenoons 
of Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, will be assigned to de- 
partment meetings. No sessions will be held in the 
afternoons, but, instead, a large number of N. E. A. ex- 
eursions at special rates, under the conduct of competent 
guides, will be planned for each afternoon, to enable 
the members to visit with the greatest facility and profit 
the various points of interest in and about Boston. 

The sessions of the convention will all be held in the 
vicinity of Copley square. There are a number of excel- 
lent hotels‘near at hand, but no one sufficiently large to 
justify its selection as a headquarters hotel; therefore, 
it is advised that the state headquarters be distributed 
among the various hotels in this part of Boston. As 
soon as the local committee is organized, a schedule of 
rates for entertainment and for the use of parlors for 
state headquarters will be issued, that each state diree- 
tor may be able to make satisfactory selection, 

Respectfully yours, 
Charles -W. Eliot, President, Cambridge, Mass. 
Irwin Shepard, Secretary, Winona, Minn. 


WANTED. 


Some one who can tell how to appreciate and 
estimate effort and not merely results. Every one 
knows that it is effort that should be measured, but 
no one has yet discovered how to measure it. 
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DECEMBER BIRD STUDY. 


Only winter birds left. 

More winter birds come from the North. 

Do birds sing .2 » inter? 

Do crows sing? 

What do birds find to eat when the ground i- 
covered with snow? 

Do you pity them? 

What birds suffer most when the snow is deep? 

Look and listen for the chickadees, goldfinches, 
nuthatches, and woodpeckers, crows, blue-jays, and 
butcher birds—Midland Schools. 


ZOOLOGICAL TALKS.—( VI.) 


j 


BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. 8. 


THE WHALE. 


There are so many kinds of whales, and as all 
have much the same habits and characteristics, we 
will take the Spermaceti whale for our talk. Al- 
though all whales live in the water, they are not 
fishes, but animals, althcugh they are more aquatic 
than any other animal in existence. Although 
whales stay a long time under water, and, in fact, ob- 
tain their whole livelihood from it, they have no 
gills, as a fish has, and are obliged, therefore, to come 
up-every now and then to breathe. If it were pos- 
sible to keep a whale under water for any length of 
time, he would be drowned in just the same manner 
as would any other animal if kept under water. 

All whales have what are called “blow holes” on 
the upper part of the head, and it is through these 
blow holes that the whale performs his respirations 
or spoutings, as they are called. The spoutings are 
forced through the blow holes with tremendous 
power by the whales, and consist of water and 
vapor; they make such a noise that they can be 
heard miles off. 

The whale has no hair on his skin; underneath the 
outer skin is what is called the blubber, which is 
several inches in thickness and contains a vast 
amount of oily inatter. In a large whale sometimes 
the blubber will weigh as much as thirty tons. 

The tail is of tremendous size, five or six feet in 
- length, and is very powerful. The whale uses his 
tail on all occasions, slapping the water when fright- 
ened, and lashing it in fury when wounded. As the 
whale is not able to turn his head,—the vertebrae 
are fastened together, and not movable like our own 
and those of other animals,—this lashing of his tail 
keeps off danger and is a great safeguard. 

The Spermaceti whale is generally known by the 
enormously large head and curious dumpy snout; 
also the position of the blow hole, which is nearly at 
the tip of the snout. The Spermaceti whale, or 
“Cachalot,” as he is generally called, is one of the 
largest of the whales. A full grown male will 
measure from seventy to eighty feet in length, and 
thirty feet round. It is of a greyish black color 
tinted with green upon the upper parts of the body, 
while round the eyes and on the stomach it is a 
grevish white. 

This whale is particularly valuable because of the 
oil which is obtained from the blubber, and the 
spermaceti, which is found in a liquid, oily state in 
the head. The teeth of this animal are looked upon 
as articles of the greatest value in the South Sea 
Islands, but in Europe they are only kept-as a sort 
of curiosity, occasionally being made into brooched 
or other ornaments. 

The amount of spermaceti which is sometimes 
taken from the head of a single whale is tremendous; 
from one whale alone twenty-four barrels of 
spermaceti and nearly a hundred barrels of oil were 
taken. If you look carefully at the head of a 
spermaceti whale, you will see that the skull dips 
suddenly over the eyes; sailors call this “Neptune’s 
Chair,” and it is just inside this Neptune’s chair 
that the spermaceti is found. 

Hunting this whale is a most dangerous task, for, 
not only is he able with his spoutings to swamp sev- 
eral boats at a time, but one lash of his huge tail 
can smash a boat to pieces, or he will suddenly turn 
and drive his lower jaw through one boat after an- 


other, one whale having been known to have de 
stroyed as many as nine boats at a time. 

These whaling boats are made as strong as pos- 
sible and loaded with men and harpoons. When 
the men see a whale sporting upon the water, they 
go as close to it as possible and throw the harpoons, 
which sink into his body and generally end in killing 
him. 

The Spermaceti whale is found nearly all over the 


world, with the exception of the Polar seas. Sev- 
eral have been found near the English coast, and one 
or two have been stranded on the beaches. When 
this whale is in the open sea he lives principally on 
the cuttle fish, but when nearer land, feeds on al- 
most any fish he can find. One is not often seen 
alone; they generally go in large numbers, called 
“schools,” which contain sometimes several hundreds 


together, 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(II/.) 


ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL. 


EVERY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


VERY SIMPLE PROBLEMS. 

35. ‘The prime requisite in all problems is at- 
tention,— 

To the conditions. 

To the doing of one thing at a time. 

To the independent doing of each. 

It is believed that this method of beginning work 
in problems will enable the dullest child to do 
everything independently and just right every time. 

Have each answer given by the child as a com- 
plete sentence. 

If he can write, have some of them written. 

The aim here is not primarily the adding and sub- 
tracting, but finding out just what to do, and the 
doing of just what is expected to be done. Hence 
the advantage of a complete sentence. 

36. Mary has 8 dolls. 

Minnie has 2 dolls. 

Mabel has 7 dolls. 

Marion has 3 dolls. 

Martha has 4 dolls. | i 

Maria has 5 dolls. 

Molly has 6 dolls? 

How many have Mary and Mabel? 

Mary and Maria? 

Mary and Molly? 

Mabel and Maria? 

Mabel and Molly? 

37. How many more has Mary than Minnie? 
than Mabel? than Marion? than Martha? than 
Maria? than Molly? 

Which two have as many as Mary? 

Which other two? 

Which two have as many as Mabel? 

Which other two? 

Which two have as many as Molly? 

Which has twice as many as Minnie? 

Twice as many as Marion? 

Twice as many as Martha? 

38. Mary and Mabel have how many more than 
Maria and Molly? 

Mabel and Maria have how many less than Mary 
and Molly? 

Here are many days’ work, but each step is so 
simple that the dullest child can take that step. 

He must keep the conditions in his mind. 

He must attend closely to what he is to do. 

He must do precisely what he is told to do. 

There is nothing that he cannot do. 

There is nothing that he can do and be inattentive. 

39. There is much more in this by way of pos- 
sibility and of training than appears upon the sur- 
face. 

Give it a fair trial. 

40. Winifred has 9 dolls’ dresses. 

Claribel has 4 dresses. 

Edna has 2 dresses. 

Rosalia has 8 dresses. 

Fannie has 3 dresses. 

Florence has 7 dresses. 

Edith has 5 dresses. 

Carrie has 6 dresses. ; 

Winifred has how many more than Claribel? 

How many more than Edith? 

How many more than Edna? 

How many more than Fannie? 

Rosalia has how many more than Edna? 

How many more than Fannie? 


How many more than Edith? 

How many more than Claribel? 

Edria has how many less than Winifred? 

Tiow many less than Rose? 

How many less than Carrie? 

How many kos than Edith? 

- 41. Which two have as many as Winifred? 

What other two? 

‘What other two? 

What three have as many as Winifred? 

Which two have as many as Rosalie? 

What other two? the 

Which two have as many as Florence? 

Which other two? 

‘Winifred has three times as many as who? 

Rosalia has two times as many as who? 

Carrie has 2 times as many as who? 

Winifred has 4 times as many as who? 

3 more than who? 

5 more than who? 

6 more than who? 

Rosalia has more than which ones? 

Less than which ones? 

Which two have as many as Claribel and Fannie? 

Which two as many as Olaribel and Edith? 

Which two as many as Fannie and Edith? 

42. There will be many more problems given 
from time to time, but as others will involve frac- 
tions, they are deferred. Enough has been given to 
make clear the purpose and plan so far as problems 
are concerned. 

Every principle should be embodied in a thorough- 
going problem. 

All difficult combinations should be provided with 
abundant practice in problems. 

Perhaps the most important feature in my work 
in problems is the statement of every condition in a 
line by itself. This will be applied to the end. 

43. The child should be helped by seeing clearly 
each conditiop unconfused by any other. 

The way in which mental arithmetic problems are 
usually stated pays a large premium upon stupidity. 

FRACTIONS. 


44. Use objects ds in knowing number. 

In taking one-half of 6, take up 3 at once. Do 
not pick wp one at a time. 

As the numbers are larger, look at each carefully 
before touching the objects. 

Rely primarily upon what is already known 
through learning number. 

Thought before action always. 

The child is not to pick up an object until he 
knows that he is picking up what is expected of 
him. 

45. If number has been well taught, the child 
knows 1-2 of 6, 1-2 of 8, 1-3 of 9, 1-4 of 12, etc., 
without any use of objects. 

The objects, if used, should be by way of review. 


46. Teach the writing of fractional forms:— 
(2.) 4; 4, 4, ete. 
47. 1-2 of 6 equals 1-5 of 10 equals 
1-2 of 8 equals 1-2 of 12 equals 
1-3 of 9 equals 1-3 of 12 equals 
1-2 of 10 equals 1-4 of 12 equals © 
1-4 of 8 equals 1-6 of 12 equals 
48. 6-2 equals 10-5 equals 
8-2 equals 12-2 equals 
9-3 equals 12-3 equals 
10-2 equals 12-4 equals 
8-4 equals 12-6 equals 
49. 3 equals how many 1-2? 
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4 equals how many -2? 

3 equals how many -3? 

5 equals how many -2? 

2 equals how many -4? 

5 equals how many -5? 

6 equals how many -2? 

3 equals how many -4? 

2 equals how many -6? 

4 equals how many -3? 

1-2 of 6 plus 1-3 of 6 equals 
1-2 of 8 plus 1-4 of 8 equals 
1-3 of 9 plus 1-3 of 9 equals 
1-2 of 10 plus 1-5 of 10 equals 
1-2 of 12 plus 1-6 of 12 equals 
1-3 of 12 plus 1-4 of 12 equals 


51. 2-8 of 6 equals 4-5 of 10 equals 
3-4 of 8 equals 2-3 of 12 equals 
2-3 of 9 equals 3-4 of 12 equals 
2-5 of 10 equals 5-6 of 12 equals 
3-5 of 10 equals 


52. 5-2 equals 13-3 equals 
7-2 equals 9-4 equals 
9-2 equals 13-4 equals 
11-2 equals 11-5 equals 
7-3 equals 13-6 equals 
10-3 equals 


53. 2 and 1-2 equals how many -2? 
8 and 1-3 equals how many -3? 
2 and 1-4 equals how many -4? 
2 and 2-5 equals how many -5? 
3 and 1-4 equals how many -4? 


1-2 of 14 equals 1-2 of 20 equals 
1-3 of 15 equals 1-3 of 18 equals 

1-2 of 16 equals 1-4 of 20 equals 

1-4 of 16 equals 1-6 of 18 equals 

1-7 of 14 equals 1-5 of 20 equals 
1-5 of 15 equals 1-9 of 18 equals 

1-8 of 16 equals 1-10 of 20 equals 
1-2 of 18 equals 


55. 14-2 equals 20-2 equals 
15-3 equals 18-3 equals 
16-2 equals 20-4 equals 
16-4 equals 18-6 equals 
14-7 equals 20-5 equals 
15-5 equals 18-9 equals 
16-8 equals 20-10 equals. 
18-2 equals 


\6. 2 equals how many -7? 
7 equals how many -2? 
3 equals how many -5? 
5 equals how many -3? 
2 equals how many -8? 
8 equals how many -3? 
4 equals how many -4? 
2 equals how many -9? 
9 equals how many -2? 
3 equals how many -6? 
6 equals how many -3? 
4 equals how many -5? 
5 equals how many -4? 
2 equals how many -10? 
10 equals how many -2? 

57. It must be appreciated that this thorough, 
systematic work in fractions is primarily a review of 
all that has been learned in knowing number. 

It is in no sense a waste of time. 

It is in no sense non-essential. 

It is the highest kind of abtract practice and e:- 
tablishes a form of correct mental activity every 
time. 


COPYRIGHT VALUES. 

Paul Leicester Ford’s executors have_ taken the 
poetry out of the profits of authorship. Here was 
the author of “Honorable Peter Stirling,” “Janice 
Meredith,” and many other famous recent novels, 
ind the total value of the copyrights is placed at 
$15,775. The best of all is “The Chaperone,” which 
is placed at $12,000, and all the others at less than 
$4,000; “The Honorable Peter Stirling” at $1,500, 
and “Janice Meredith” at $1,000. Many of them are 
at $100 or less, Some as low as $10, They have 
paid large royalties, but died young. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


WINTER MANOEUVRES. 
During the month the European and both. Atlantic 


_ Squadrons of our navy. will combine at Culebra, a small 


island off the northeast coast of Porto Rico, and there 
they will engage in exercises, manoeuvres, and target 
firing, as directed by the comanander-in-chief, Rear Ad- 
miral Taylor. The object is to make the plans for 
mobilizing a large fleet a simple matter of routine, to 
engage in a more comprehensive search problem than 
was possible during the summer manoeuvres; in the 
several squadrons to insure uniformity of routine and 
methods of progressive instructions, to develop the gun 
pointers by systematic target practice, and to exercise 
ihe officers in tactical manoeuvres of a large fleet. 

Every act and every result will be printed in the 
papers of all the world, and the United States will mean 
more (of course, the results will be favorable), both in 
Europe and South America, than ever before. A display 
of force, well disciplined and effective, is an excellent 
preventive. 

INVENTOR AND CHEMIST. 


In New Jersey lives the man who will give to her 
bogs a great commercial value. There are acres and 
acres of bogs full of peat even to a depth of fifteen feet. 
By an expensive chemical process, it is proposed to 
give this peat a new quality of great valus. It will then 
be made into fuel brignettes, which will “last four times 
longer than coal, give twice the intensity, and leave less 
ashes than coal.” This is not all; a burning gas, sur- 
passing in brilliancy coal gas and much cheaper, will be 
produced from the peat. Paving blocks, a shingle prep- 
aration, house building material, and domestic articles 
will also come from Mr. Lockwood’s discovery. As 
“anything to beat coal” is now the popular demand, this 
chemist and inventor will be crowned. 

ANIMAL RESCUE. 

Service is the characteristic of this age. The Rescue 
League is one form of it, for service is not limited to 
men. The dumb animal now has a large share of our 
attention. This league has a home, and agents who 
gather into it deserted animals running wild. The 
agents also go to the aid of those families that must dis- 
pose of cats or dogs, and that would like to be merciful, 
but have no facilities. These agents ‘put’ the former 
pets ‘‘to sleep.” As thousands of animals live a deserted 
life, such a league was a need. Those who think that 
men, women, and children need all the attention that 
such societies can give should remember that this teach- 
ing of mercy to the lower animals has a direct reaction 
on man himself, and causes him to be more kind to his 
own kindred. This Animal Rescue League of Boston 
publishes a paper of much interest, called “Our Four- 
footed Friends.” 

FOR PROFIT. = 

-The work just mentioned is thoroughly unselfish; but 
in the following man works for a pecuniary profit. He 
said to himself, “If I can heip the bee to increase the 
length of his tongue, the bee will get more honey.” 
Therefore, by careful selection, he adds one-hundredth of 
an inch, and the insect adds a quarter toits work. Then 
man says, “Why let a skilled bee waste his time building 
the entire comb?” and thereupon he furnishes the frame 
for the comb in a house which protects the bee from his 
enemies. Thus man’s ingenuity gives help and shelter, 
and so gives the bee greater time and opportunity for 
the serious business of life. Man does cause much ex- 
tinction of life, and yet here and there we find him help- 
ing on an evolution for the better. 

HOME HISTORY. 

At our doors, no matter how small the village, there 
is some local history relating to our wars, commerce, or 
development. Rev. E. H. Horton, at the Old South, 
found his topie in the public statues o1 Joston. The 
metropolitan district would do well to consider them. 
Rricsson, Columbus, Adams, Winthrop, Prescott, Ham'l- 
ton, Shaw, Devens, Garrison, Sumner, and Lincoln were 
some of the statues most intimately connected with our 
history. Every cemetery has a particular stone that 
would be worth at least a language lesson. Often 
Vadosus has found himself a stranger in a town, and 
from the school children has tried to find out what cer- 
tain memorials commemorated. Too often he asked in 
vain. In one case he did learn much, but the boy in- 
formed him that he (the boy) had recently moved into 
town, and so was as curious as Vadosus. 

VULCAN’S MOUNTAINS. 

Just now “fire mountains” are timely topics. The 
western hemisphere is particularly uneasy. Vulcan 
must have taken a large contract, and he seems to be 
working over time. He has at least five large plants in 
the New World. One is near the intersection of the 
equator and the Andes; a second in Southern Mexico; 
a third, the inter-isthmian of Central America; the 
fourth those of the Windward Islands—a series of gate- 


posts at the eastern entrances to the Caribbean sea; 
fifth, those of far distant Alaska and its islands. To 
what extent is vegetation sustained by the immense 
quantities of carbonic acid gas poured forth by these re- 
gions is an interesting question. 

AMERICA. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott asks: “What are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this nation?” His answer con- 
tains some matters of interest to the geography class. 
“Not greatness of territory; Russia has greater terri- 
tory. Not greatness of population; China has a greater 
and far denser population. Not wealth; Great Britain 
has perhaps as great wealth. Not the tendency to crowd 
into cities; that tendency ts.ag marked in Germany and 
in England as in our own West,’’ He also compares:the 
vices, as drunkenness, corruption, lawlessness, and finds. 
them abroad as well as at home, In America the people 
are trusted to govern themselves, and therefore they are 
the source of authority. Here we have individual self- 
government, local self-government, state government, a 
central government—all derived from the people, all 
showing our faith in the people, all a great democracy. 


EXPANSION. 

America rejoices whenever a new region is explored, 
a new country organized, a new railroad built, or a new 
line of steamships organized. No matter how far away 
—whether in Central Africa or Asia—America, that is, 
the United States, which is synonymous with America, 
knows that to these distant regions will soon go her 
cloths, her agricultural imp!ements, her boots and shoes, 
her locomotives and bridges. Germany is building across 
‘Asia Minor to Bagdad. England is busy in Africa. 
Russia is hurrying her work in Siberia. Argentina is 
doing what she can. All of these will demand our manu- 
factured products. On the other hand, we shall need 
their raw materials, and so commerce will be increased, 
and, better still, all the world will be drawn closer to- 


gether, 
AFTERLETS. 


Make way for the Mormon who is a national senator, 
the Elder Smoot of the Mormon church. The elder is 
a believer in polygamy, but never practices it, Queer, 
isn’t it?——Co-operative banks are great habit-makers. 
The member pledges himself to save a certain amount 
every week, and is fined if he fails. Foolish purchases 
are postponed, semi-necessary ones’are twice considered, 
and thrift takes the place of waste. The moral value of 
such co-operation is of great value to any community, 
and especially to a manufacturing town or city.—— 
Stamp savings are increasing in number, and the public 
schools are educat'ng the children to become active 
members of the co-operative institutions later——Were ~ 
you one of the eighty thousand who wrote letters last 
year and forgot to put the address on the envelope? 
What a task is the teacher’s! Somehow that fourscore 
thousand must be reduced, and the schools, by regular, 
systematic, accurate work, must make better memories 
for adults.-—If rural delivery is not extended too fast, 
there is a prospect that our postal department will be- 
come self-supporting. Then we may expect one-cent 
postage.——-Judging by the decision of the circuit court, 
there is need of another story of a man without a 
country. The Porto Ricans are not “in it.’’-—.ihe board 
of health should be called in whenever a rummage sale 
is advertised to fumigate and disinfect all articles on the 
counters.———We have recently been called “great in 
science, respectable in re'igion, and weaklings in art.” 
Will our drawing lessons help to change the third state- 
ment? Our inventions cannot change the progress of 
the sun, and therefore for business purposes the long- 
distance telephone must have its limitations. Even in 
America, with its four hour-divisions, the concentration 
of business into the middle of the day makes the rush of 
the market in Boston radically different from San Fran- 
cisco.—The Nile is dammed; the waters are collecting; 
the atmosphere is more humid; it seeks what it may 
devour; it finds the sphinx that has thirsted for ages; 
it waters it, it laves it, and lo! it begins to disintegrate. 
Some Yankee must go over there and fill the pores, even 
as he did Cleopatra’s needle in New York City.——“A 
warship costs as much as a university,” What of it? 
We need both. Both have their missions. The warship 
assures the university peace, so that it may do its best 
work.——Think of Adam working until to-day, clearing 
one hundred doliars every day, and yet not able to show 
a fortune any larger than that of Cornelius Vanderbilt! 
For further particulars, see Dr. Abbott’s “The Rights of 
Man.”—-—Said a recent speaker: “The child’s love of 
destruction is construction turned upside down.” Ergo, 
unless the child is “born short,” the destroyer is search- 
ing for truth, trying to see the “wheels go round,” pre- 
paring to be the future inventor and discoverer. Never 
mind the expense!—--—Constantinople has a first-class 
free hospital for women and children, maintained at the 


sultan’s own expense. Give the —the sultan, I mean, 
his due VADOSUS. 
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Take special pains to know the school laws of 
your state. 

The average attendance of enrolled children in 
the schools is higher each year, which is an import- 
ant gain. 

Paul Leicester Ford, the novelist murdered by his 
brother, left an estate of $214,691, but it is not the 
fruit of literary effort. 


The bank deposits of business men in the United 
States, lying idle, as it were, are eight times the en- 
tire national debt. Significant indeed! 

It is probably true that the laboratory method does 
not get as good results in physics as in chem‘stry; 
indeed, the value of much individual laboratory work 
in physics is seriously questioned. 

There is a delightful fashion in vogue,—the rais- 
ing of the wages of railroad employees and laborers 
in industrial plants. See to it that this does not 
stop until it reaches the teachers. 

The Providence, R. I., school board will hardly 
be recognized with an aggressive Democratic. major- 
ity in the saddle, and without Walter H. Barney as 
president. Educationally, the November election 
was more significant in Providence than anywhere 
else in the country. The new president is Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Gleason. 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association had an 
unusually good meeting, with Dr. W. T. Harris, 
President Charles W. Eliot, Dr. William J. Long, 
and Dr. Frank M. MeMurry as the speakers on 
Friday. The musical program was exceptionally 
strong. Saturday morning there were addresses by 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston normal; Stratton D. 


Brooks, Boston supervisor; Superintendent George 
E. Gay, Malden; Superintendent Louis P. Nash, 
Holyoke; Charles W. Parmenter, Boston Manual Arts 


high school; Dr. A. E. Winship, Dr. W. F. Bradbury, 
Dr. John T. Prince, F. A. Tupper, W. C. Collar, 
Henry Whittemore, and Alonzo Meserve. 


CHICAGO PEDAGOGY. 


Chicago wisely insists that whenever a teacher is 
entitled to increase of salary because of lengthened 
service she shall not receive it until she has given 
satisfactory evidence that she has been growing 
otherwise than in age. 

The board of education of that city has author- 
ized that the faculty of the Chicago normal school 
shall arrange courses for and conduct examinations 
of the teachers desiring promotion. Thus increased 
efficiency and preparation are made of equal import- 
ance to time of service in matters of promotions. 
The soundness of this plan cannot be questioned. 
It has been well said that “too many teachers ro'l 
themselves up in the folds of their diplomas and 
go to sleep. This species soon becomes fossil'zod 
and is dropped from any live school system.” 


ILLINOIS WILL COME. 


School and Home Education, Dr. George P. 
Brown, editor, says editorially, for which we are 
duly grateful:— 

The next meeting of the N. E. A. will be held in 
Boston. It ought to be the greatest meeting in the 
history of the association, both in the character of 
the work done at the general meetings and in the 
different departments, and in the number in attend- 
ance. Massachusetts has the distinction, and is en- 
titled to it, of being the mother of the publie schools 
of America. She was the first to see their import 
to the advancement of the people, and to act upon 
her conviction. She long set the standard for other 
states. The older generation remember when to 
know the practice of Boston settled every question 
of educational procedure. 

We believe the grand old mother will give her 
numerous children in the nation a truly maternal 
welcome, and we will all love to do her reverence. 
She thinks that not a few of her children on the 
broad prairies are yet sowing their wild educational 
oats, but like other mothers, she loves best the way- 
ward, even though they climb up some other way 
into the fold. Let us begin early to prepare for a 
fitting pilgrimage to this educational shrine. 


REED—NAST—PALMER. 


Three sudden deaths were announced on Decem- 
her 7: Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Thomas Nast, and 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer Mr. Reed has been one 
of the most distinguished figures in political life. 
Mr. Nast has been one of the most useful and in- 
fluential of the caricaturists. Mrs. Palmer was a 
teacher. Each was a master in his sphere. 

Which did the most for humanity or for the 
country? It need not be argued, but it is worth 
while to venture the statement that Alice Freeman 
Palmer was a much more important factor in Ameri- 
can life than the great statesman or car:caturist- 
journalist. She was better trained in the school; 
than either of them. She influenced in the mest 
direct, wholesome, and emphatie way girls who were 
to become mothers, leaders in society, writers of lit- 
erature, and a power in edueation and in Christ'an 
ethics. For fifteen vears as teacher in a young 
woman’s seminary, in a college preparatory school, 
as a college professor, as the president of Wellesley, 
as dean of the Woman’s College in Chicago Univer- 
sity, she had a larger influence over young women, 
perhaps, than any other woman has ever had, cer- 
tainly for the same number of years. As the wife 
of one of the leading professors of Harvard, as a 
member of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion for fourteen years, as the most in demand for 
educational lectures of any woman for fifteen years, 
she was doing more than can be expressed or con- 
ceived for the future of America, and beside her 
work, that of the others is not to be mentioned, and 
this is said by one who knew and greatly admired 
Thomas Lb. Reed, and who appreciated Thomas Nast 
and his genius, 


N. A. COMMENTS, 


The departments will be magnified at the Boston 
meeting. ‘The following is issued officially:— 

“A meeting of the presidents of the eighteen de- 
partments of the association will be held in Boston 
about January 1 for the purpose of conferring with 
each. other and with President Eliot as to the pro- 
grams for the Boston convention. The prominence 
which will be given to the department programs is 
due to a conviction on the part of the president and 
executive committee that the most important work 
of the association may be done in the department 
meetings if due care is taken in organizing the pro- 
grams for these meetings.” 

This is specially pleasing to the Journal of Edu- 
cation, which said in an editorial as early as Septem- 
ber 11:— . 

“The great possibilities of the N. E. A. are in the 
departments, and yet the humiliation is usually in 
connection with them. Each department has had 
its day of triumph and its time of neglect. Fre- 
quently the officers take little interest, and occa- 
sionally no officer is present. . . . Boston will offer 
special opportunities to make the departments suc- 
cessful. There will be abundant and good halls 
near by; every department will find enough local en- 
thusiasts to guarantee an audience, and it is to be 
hoped that whoever is desired upon the program 
will be present. It was said by Dr. W. T. Harris 
and other leaders at Minneapolis that the Boston 
meeting will mark an epoch in the life of the N. E. 
A. In no one respect is this so needful as in the 
departments.” 


PITIFUL SUICIDE. 


Few events in recent times have been so sad as 
the suicide, in. Greater New York, of a young 
teacher of twenty-two. Here is the account given 
of it in School:— 


“This poor girl, who had only been teaching a few 
years, appears to have been bright, efficient, and a fav- 
orite with her associate teachers, her principal, and her 
pupils It would be a serious and uncalled-for reflection 
to associate any one of these with her death. One of 
her pupils, a boy, had been causing her much trouble, 
and while correcting him, the boy fell, striking his head 
and bruising himself so that his parents complained to 
the principal of the school. There are strict regula- 
tions in the schools regarding corporal punishment, and 
there was nothing else for the principal to do than to 
report this case to the district board, with charges 
against the teacher. 

It does not appear that the principal used undue se- 
verity in reprimanding the teacher, nor is it likely that 
the local board would have done so. At the worst, there 
would have been a reprimand, and possibly a slight fine 
imposed, But the lot cf a teacher is by no means the 
pleasantest in recent days, with all its apparent vaca- 
tions and higher salaries. Examinations, class restric- 
tions, and the high tension are much more severe than 
formerly. Doubtless, too, there is less of the associa- 
tions and comradeship among teachers in the New York 
schools of to-day, where there is constant strife for ad- 
vancement, constant study necessary, and probably un- 
pleasant rivalries and animosities.. To a young girl only 
a short time removed from school days herself, unduly 
sensitive, of a highly nervous temperament, with little 
er no understanding of practical life, the world is a cold, 
hard ordeal. In a comfortable home, or in a circle of 
congenial associates she would pass through her early 
life with little friction, and contribute her simple share 
of usefulness to the community, but, thrust upon her 
own resources, her career as a bread-winner for herself 
is always dubious—the modern woman to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Many instances among men of a like 
temperament, in more advanced years, show the difficul- 
ties that attach to such a mind, magnifying the dread at 
each step. The care of forty or fifty children, boys es- 
pecially, during six hours of school work, is best under- 
stood by the parent who has two or three—though the 
board of education, with expert pedagogical knowledge, 
has pronounced that the care of boys is no more difficult 
than girls. It is not a crime that a teacher, when her- 
self under a nervous strain, should for a moment lose 
self-control, and forget the board rule prohibiting cor- 
poral punishment. There are exceptions, popular ex- 
perience will teach, for which the pupil is the better for 
the violation, and which do not effect the general value 
of the rule prohibiting it, But the sad commentary on 
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jine, and all that pertains to the educational machine, 
jc that it should so easily catch a single human life in 
its wheels-—that of a promising young girl who would 
have harmed no One—and impel her to crush cut her 
own existence, like a helpless bird‘in a cage. If brought 
ucme to the family of any school official, its pathos 
would appeal to him, and it should tend to soften and 
ameliorate all the restrictions of official Mfe, whether of 
the pupil or the teacher.” 


THE WHEK IN REVILW. 


Thomas B, Reed, Mrs. Alige Freeman Palmer, 
‘homas Nast, this is a surprising number of dis- 
tinguished Americans to be included in the necrology 
reports of a single day. It is impossible even to 
touch upon their careers in the limits of a paragraph. 
|}x-Npeaker Reed had seemed to be in the fuli vigor 
of robust health before he was attacked by his last 
brief illness. He will be remembered as one of the 
political giants of his generation, a powerful orator, 
a courageous and constructive statesman, and an ex- 
pert parliamentarian. His device for extinguishing 
filibustering by counting a quorum and shutting out 
dilatory motions made a great stir when he first en- 
forced it, but it has received the sanction of both 
parties, and is being emulated now in foreign pariia- 
ments. —Mrs, Palmer died suddenly while in Paris. 
Her eight years at Wellesley College, six of them 
as its president, and her subsequent work as dean of 
the woman’s department of the University of 
Chicago, and as a leeturer and writer on educational! 
subjects, made her a power.—Mr. Nast had passed 
from publie notice ef late years, but his brilliant 
work as a carieaturist during the civil war, and 
when the fight was on against the Tweed ring in 
New York, eannot easily be forgotten. He was 
United States consul-general at Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
when he died, 


* * * 

The reassembling of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
for its second session was unattended by any special 
incident. On the opening day only routine business 
was transacted in either house, the Senate adjourn- 
ing almost immediately as a tribute to the memory 
of Senator MeMillan, and the House recognizing in 
i similar way the loss which it has sustained in the 
death of Representative Russell of Connecticut. 
The resignation of Mr. Milburn, the blind chaplain’ 
of the Senate, after many years of continuous ser- 
vice, Was a pathetic incident. Mr. Milburn has been 
in interesting and striking figure at the Capitol. 
llis retirement is a consequence of feeble health. 

* * * 

The President, in his message, gave an example of 
the condensation’ which he has been urging upon de- 
partment officers. THis message was hardly more 
than half the usual length, and it was wholly want- 
ing in the summary of department reports, and 
recommendations, which has made so many presi- 
dential messages forbidding reading. 'The temper 
of the message was conservative. As to “trusts,” 
the President was careful to make it clear that it 
Was not against combinations of gapital as such, but 
digainst the abuses possible in connection with them 
that legislation should be directed. ‘He urged the 
necessity of publicity as to their operations, and of 
regulation of them in the publie good. 

* * * 

The President argued against the idea of chang- 
ing the tariff with a punitive purpose toward the 
trusts, on the ground that such changes would bear 
most heavily upon the weaker competitors of the 
trusts. He recommended reciprocity as a means of 
re-adjusting the tariff, and particularly urged reci- 
procity with Cuba. As to any general revision of 
the tariff, he deprecated any action hostile to the 
seneral principle of protection, but recommended the 
ippointment of a commission of business experts to 
consider and report upon desirable changes of duties. 
Something may be done in the House to carry out 
these recommendations, but the Senate is a slow- 
noving body, and the brevity of the session will fur- 
Nish an exeuse for inaction. 

* * * 

The sudden outbreak and rapid spread of the foot 
‘nd mouth disease among cattle in Massachusetts 
ind Rhode Island is not only a severe blow to 


_ to cattle in transit as well as to local herds. 


farmers and stockmen, but to the transportation and 
shipping interests. Under the quarantine enforced 
by the national and state authorities, and the em- 
bargo upon cattle shipments from New England 
ports proclaimed by the British and Canadian gov- 
ernments, a complete check is imposed upon the New 
England cattle trade, since these regulations apply 
The 
measures taken are stringent, but it is generally con- 
ceded that they are none too much go, since the 
malady is one of the most contagious known, and 
only an extremely strict quarantine can avail to 


stamp it out. 
ae 


A political symptom which attracts attention and 
awakens some solicitude is the growth of the Social- 
ist vote in the United States. At the elections in 
November, the Socialists, in those states where they 
had tickets in the field, polled something more than 
400,000 votes; and the state where the largest vote 
was polled was Massachusetts, where it mounted up 
to more than 30,000. The Socialists are entering 
actively also into municipal contests in Massachu- 
setts. They elected their candidate for mayor in 
Brockton, and came near doing so in Haverhill, and 
polled a considerable vote in other cities. Mean- 
while, a political symptom of a different sort is the 
almost complete disappearance of Populism. There 
is now no member of either house of Congress who is 
registered as a Populist, the last survivor, Senator 
Ilarris of Kansas, preferring to be known as a Demo- 
crat. 

The unvielding attitude of Senor Concha, the 
Colombian minister at Washington, has been one 
cause of the deadlock in the negotiations with that 
country relating to canal concessions. The Colom- 
hian government itself has got rid of this obstacle 
by summarily retiring Minister Concha, and the 
situation has correspondngly improved: The princ: 
pal difficulty has been not so much the question of 
compensation and rental, although the Colombian 
demands on those points have been somewhat ex- 
treme, but on the question of sovereignty over the 
strip of territory through which the canal is to be 
built. The law passed by Congress demands for the 
United States complete control of this territory, but 
Minister Concha has steadily contended that this in- 
volved a surrender of sovereignty which is forbidden 
by the Colombian constitution. 

* * 

There has been an abrupt change in the situation 
as regards the German tariff bill. Impatient of the 
delay in the Reichstag, and anxious to have some 
kind of a tariff law as the basis for the negotiation 
of new commercial treaties in place of those that are 
expiring, the government patched up a truce with 
the Agrarians, accepted and made concessions, and 
secured a majority in the Reichstag sufficient to give 
sanction to the almost revolutionary proceeding of 
putting the bill through as a whole by a single vote, 
without the consideration of amendments. This 
drastic application of the previous question occa- 
sioned a great uproar, but it seems to have been 
effective for its purpose; and the new German tariff 
will soon be a factor which will have to be reckoned 
with in international trade relations. 

* * 

The Senate committee on térriteries has reported 
a substitute for the “omnibus” statehood bill, which 
the House passed at the last session. The Senate 
hill drops Arizona and New Mexico, and provides 
for the admission of Oklahoma, adding Indian Ter- 
ritory to it, the two to-come in as one state. The 
vote in the committee was a party one, except that 
Senator Quay voted with the Democrats against the 
report. The sentiment in favor of admitting Okla- 
homa is stronger than that in favor of either of the 
other two territories; but, the addition of Indian 
Territory confuses the situation. Affairs in that 
territory are so complicated by the uncertain status 
of the Indians, and the half-finished work of the 
Dawes commission and the allotment of lands in sev- 
eralty, that it must seem an act of questionable wis- 
dom to admit the territory into the Union at the 
present time, even as a part of a state. 


[ Continued from page 381.| 


but the pupils will not feel impatience with the really 


. tedious interruptions of the book if they regard it 


amiably as a collection of really fine essays spun to- 
gether by a very slender thread of narrative and ro- 
mance, Unquestionably they will recall at once the “Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers,” and recognize that Addison, 
rather than Fielding and Richardson, was Goldsmith’s 
model. 

Goldsmith does not locate his story in time and place, 
but begins at once with a description of the family of 
Wakefield, viewed from the vicar’s standpoint. From 
the very first page we are often impressed by fhe 
humorous, yet philosophical, views of life underlying 
these descriptions. They are the views of an onlooker 
at life’s drama, whose sense of humor saves him from 
the bitterness of the onlooker who grumbles at life and 
rails at society. In this case sins and foibles appear 
in a humorous way, yet, while we smile, we condemn. 
The book rouses no weak desire to excuse the sin, but, 
rather, a charity towards the world in general. In this 
we recognize Goldsmith’s own mental attitude—an at- 
titude the world owes him. Our preliminary study, if 
successful, has prepared us to turn time backward and 
place ourselves in readiness for the eighteenth century 
atmosphere of our book. We are ready to try to put 
ourselves in accord with Goldsmith’s point of view, and 
to follow with him his loving tribute to his own father, 
in his ‘‘Vicar.”’ 

The value of the book lying in its portraitures and 
descriptions, no elaborate chapter study is necessary. 
The following is suggested as one of the most simple 
divisions: 


LESSON I., CHAPTERS L., IL, III. 


Introduction to the Primrose family. Members de- 
scribed from the vicar’s standpoint, in which we are to 
attempt to place ourselves, and view the life of the pe- 
riod through the kindly vicar’s eyes, Chapters I. and 
II.: The family in affluence. Chapter III.: The family 
reduced in circumstances, Arrangements made for new 
home, New character introduced on the way; the 
squire, in disguise, saves life of daughter Sophia. 


QUESTIONS. 


What good qualities does the viear find in his wife? 

What guests did they entertain? 

How get rid of undesii ble guests? 

What small events seemed trials in this Eden in which 
they lived? 

How many children had this happy couple? 

How was Moses supposed to be trained for business? 
Contrast with present methods. 

What were the general characteristics as summed up 
by the vicar at the end of Chapter I.? 

“She could read any English book without much spell- 
ing... but for pickling, preserving, and cookery none 
could excel her.’ How does vais carry us back into 
another era’ 

7, mu tilated curtsey.” See if you can find humor in 
this phrase; the vicar’s kindly philosophy in whole sen- 
tence in which it is found; historical reference. 

Find other examples of humor in Chapter I. How 
characterize it? Does it make one laugh, or simply pro- 
duce quiet enjoyment? Would you call it “boisterous,” 
“rough,” “coarse,” or “quiet” and ‘‘refined”? 

Note.—A talk on the character of humor has often 
proved most interesting. Many scholars are incapable 
of appreciating a delicate humor until questioned by the 
teacher to “bring out the fun.” It has happened so with 
Irving’s “Ichabod Crane,” and again I have seen a ten- 


‘year-old boy almost convulsed with uncontrollable 


laughter over the description of Ichabod Crane. Failure 
to appreciate. often comes from paucity of vocabulary; 
if this is true, a little patient, skillful questioning will 
develop a very different class atmosphere. 

Chapter JI.: It is necessary to understand English 
church customs, in order to appreciate the vicar’s change 
of situation. Explain “Living,” etc. 

The vicar’s philosophy often grows rather prosy, and 
a good example of that may be found right here. Ask 
if scholars were inclined to “skip” any part of Chapter 
Il. Why? Re-read with class some selected passages, 
as, for instance, the vicar’s views of monogamy, ending 
up with his wife’s epitaph. This kind of humor must 
often be enjoyed by the teacher and shared with the 
class, as young people rarely find it alone, but it can be 
enjoyed keenly when they feel and share the teacher’s 
genuine pleasure in the same. : 

Chapter III.: Note Goldsmith’s chapter heading. Ho 
long time did the vicar allow his family to sorrow over 
their misfortunes? Why? To what did he turn for their 
support? What salary did he expect? What labor en- 
gage in besides his work in the church? “My chief at- 
tention, therefore, was now to bring down the pride of 
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‘ my family to their circumstances,” Show how the vicar 

attempts to live up to this resolution. 

What separations took place? 

Read paragraph and comment on the manner of in- 
troduction to the “squire,” 

What seems peculiar in his character? 

What seems mysterious about him? 

Thinking of him as the prominent element of mystery, 
is it successfully carried out? 

Did any one guess at once who Mr. Burchell was? 

Describe the journey of the Primrose family to their 
new home. 


. OUR BOOK TABLE 


By Leon Mead. New York: 
(4x6.) Price, 45 


WORD COINAGE. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 381 pp. 
cents, net. 
This is the most fascinating little book that has come 

to my desk in many a month. Indeed, in its way, it has 
never had its equal, and I do not forget how I revelled 
in Dean Alvord’s “‘Queen'sEnglich,” or Trench’s “Study 
of Words.” Of course this book has not the general in- 
terest of either of those masterpieces, but as a book of 
to-day, it is matchless. 

No matter how rapidly we make dictionaries, there 
are always something like 3,000 English words presum- 
ably that are born too late to be included in the census 
taker of word births. Not that they were not born 
when the lexicographic census taker came round, but 
they were not at home when he called, or their parents 
did not acknowledge parenthood at the time. 

In 1828 it was officially announced, that is, Noah 
Webster—and he was the officer in chief of the legion 
of words—said there were about 70,000 words in the 
English language, and since then upwards of 200,000 
words have been born and bred. 

It is estimated that four words out of five are of un- 
conscious parentage, coming spontaneously into use. 

“Fad” was born in England in 1834. 

“Boor” was the new birth in New England of the 
Dutch word boer, and given an original meaning, which 
it still retains. 

“Eventless” was coined by Captain A. T. Mahan. It 
is every way better than “uneventful,’’ which grew in 
the ordinary way. 

“Water-fally,” and “wild-flowery” are from the mint 
of Henry Van Dyke. 

“View point” is a child of Edgar Faweett. 

“Heading up,”—clouds heading up in a_ thunder 
storm, is a creation of Richard Burton. 

“Feminology” is a child of Charles Major. 

“Sociology” is from W. E. Sumner of Yale. 

“Crisping” is T. B. Aldrich’s own. 

“Betweenities” is Marion Harland’s. 

“Unpretty” is Ruth McEnery Stuart’s. . 

Elbert Hubbard has coined 400 words. The best of 
them is “Romeikitis,” the reading of newspaper clip- 
pings about yourself which you pay for having sent you, 
suggested of course-by Henry Romeike. 

“Dependable” is from the mintage of Frances Aymar 
Matthews. 

“Bronteized” is another of Miss Matthews’ words. 

“Tardies,” a verb, is another. 

“Defeminization” is still another. 

“Innocentism,” is another. 

-“Cuttage,” “graftage,” “layerage,” “seedage.” “inter- 

ur-annual” are a few of the many words coined b 
L. of Cornell University. 

D-lazy,” “full-throated,” “auto- 

“Shatterment,” “twiggery,” “thrillful,” “revul 
by. Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

“Rum” was born in Boston in 1657. 

ae is Boston born. 

“Lot”—in real estate—abbreviated 
of from allotment is 

“Schooner” was born in Gloucester, Mass. 

“Harness” is, practically, Boston born. 

“Express” —sending by express—is a Boston creation. 

“Currency” is an Americanism. 

‘Help” as a noun is of Boston. 

“Store,” also was born here. - 
Pg cael as a party term, was born in Philadel- 

“Tannery” and “bindery” are of Boston make. 


“Team.” “teamster,” “dockage,” “blanks,” “block”— . 


street—“limbs,”’ “goodies,” “dressm ” ” 
“bieyeler” are all Boston words. 

“Chorus” is a child of Lewis Prang. 

‘Telepathy” is from F. W. H. Myers. 

These are a few of the suggections of “Word Coinage,” 
such revelling should invest forty- 

ents—the smallest price for _ 

and have the whole study. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 


EDUCATION. With Selected Bibliographies B 

y 
Ellwood P. Cubherley, Stanford University. Jllus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 


600 pp. (7x10%.) Half the e % 
Fries $2.25. pages blank for notes. 
This is by far the most complete and satisfactory ar- 
rangement for the study of educational history that has 
been prepared. The illustrations indicate as nothing 
else could the progress of education through the centu- 
ries. The bibliography is far and wway the best that 
has ever been arranged, and the fact that half the leaves 
are blank for the insertion of added material is of in- 
expressible service. This book is so far in advance of 
its nearest rival as to place it in a class by itself. 
THE HOLY LAND. Painted by John Fulleylove. 
scribed by John Kelman, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. Beautifully Bound. 296 pp 
(6x9.) Exquisitely Illustrated. 


De- 


There is no more reliable, valuable, and interesting 


description of the Holy Land, and there is nothing to 
compare with it in beauty of iliustrations, of which there 
are ninety-two, mostly of rare color work, full-page. 
Nowhere else can one find so suggestive and expres- 
sive a series of views of the Holy Land. There is no at- 
tempt to add to the world’s knowledge of the land, but, 
rather, to impress upon the reader the glory of Palestine 
as it was in the time of the Master, and in this both 
writer and painter have succeeded entirely. 


THE AMFRICAN DIARY OF A JAPANESE GIRL. By 
Miss Morning Glory. New York: F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Price, $1.60. 

A readable and artistic book giving the impressions 
of a Japanese girl in America. The illustrations and 
designs found on every page are peculiarly characteris- 
tic and are admirably executed. ‘ihe publishers nave 
done themselves credit in the general make-up of the 
book, at the same time presenting a volume that will 
furnish quaint and interesting reading. : 


THE GOLDEN HOUR SERIES. Eleven Stories for 
Young People. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, 50 cents each. = 
These books are attractively bound in cloth, with a 

special cover design on each. They will be especially 

pleasing to the little folks, both on account of their gen- 
eral appearance and the excellence of text and the illus- 
trations. 

“Daisies and Diggleses” tells of the beauties of the 
country and the gloom of the tenements of the city, and 
of the good deeds and brave efforts of a little girl who 
lives in the latter. 

“The Child and the Tree” gives a very instructive se- 
ries of sketches concerning the different varieties of 
trees, told in a particularly attractive manner. 

“Master Frisky” is a charming story of a Scotch 
collie, his life, his adventures, and his friends. 

“Miss De Peyster’s Boy” is among the list in the se- 
ries. The orphan son of a circus-rider is taken care of 
by Miss De Peyster, and the story tells how she set her- 
self to combat any evil heritage in the boy’s nature, and 
how the boy revealed traits that shamed the good lady’s 
pious intentions, constitute the threads of this pleasing 
story of child-life. Quiet, but genuine bravery and 
self-sacrifice, are its lessons. ‘ 


The other stories are equally interesting, and are of — 


the kind that children like. 


MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. By Samuel M. 
Crothers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

One of the most enjoyable books for children is this 
quaintly conceived story, Miss Muffet invites to her 
party all the children’s favorites: Alice and her Friends 
from Wonderland, Sinbad the Sailor, and the Forty 
Thieves, Mowgli and Bagheera, Rollo, Uncle Remus, 
Grimm’s Company, Hans Christian Andersen’s heroes, 
and many others. The stories they tell, and their opin- 
ions on various personal topics, serve to make a story 
that is sure to be a universal favorite. The many illus- 
trations are particularly good. 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE FICTION. By Bliss 
Perry. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 406 pp. 
“The aim of this little book is to discuss the outlines 

of the art of fiction,” says the author in his preface. 

This “little book” (so called) is a series of chapters on 

the composition of literary fiction. Each chapter is 

within itself a complete essay, and each essay is a study 
of some principles of writing stories. The book is, in 

a way, a book of the technical study of the art. It 

teaches the reader who wishes to.write, first, the value 

of his material, and, secondly, how to use that material 
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to the best advantage. There are chapters pertaining 
to the form of the story, and chapters pertaining to the 
cultivation of style, But through all the book, making 
one whole out of the several essays, is the endeavor to 
cultivate the spirit of the writer for his work. 

The distinctions made between the short story, per 
se, and the novel are clearer and more to the point than 
ever have been outlined before. The studies of literary 
values of description, imagination, character drawing, 
character setting, plot-making, etc, are very fine and 
helpful. The book is written with an enthusiasm and a 


D. C. Heath & Company’s New B 


STEVEN’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


ooks 


For high schools presents the best features of modern courses in botany, and js correct in its emphasis and pro- 


portion. Contains analytical Key and Flora. 


Cloth. 576 pages. 


350 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


GORDON’S COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


Combines the best features of the best methods. 


The basis is phonic, but the phonics are taught without diacritical 


marks, and afford a valuable aid in teaching spelling. Book J., 35 cents; Book II., 35 cents; Charts, $1.20. 


SCOTT’S THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


Edited by Professor L. Du Ponr Syxie, Department of English, University of California. 
Cloth. 215 pages. 


eight illustrations. A superior edition for schools. 


HOPKINS’S INDUCTIVE PLANE GEOMETRY 


With numerous exercises, theorems, and problems for advanced work. 
arranged, and adapted to meet the needs of progressive teachers. 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


With map in colors and 
Price, 35 cents. 


This edition is thoroughly revised, re- 
Half-leather. 214 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


For Grammar Grades. 


Simple, direct, and practical, with an unusual amount of space devoted to practical hygiene and the connection be- 


tween good health and proper habits. 


Offers a practical course for general students. 


Cloth. 320 pages. 
GARVIN’S QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


In its main features the book is inductive, with such suggestions 


Illustrated. Price, GO cents. 


and safeguards as seem necessary to avoid dissipation of time and of energy, Cloth. 249 pages. Price, $1.10. 
WEED AND CROSSMAN’S LABORATORY GUIDE IN ZOOLOGY 


Aims to give an adequate first-hand knowledge of organic evolution. It guides the student wisely, and stimulates him 


to see and to think independently. Cloth. 
GEORGE’S SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE 


For high schools and colleges. 


that gave the distinctive note to his poetry. Cloth. 


130 pages. 


Price, 60 cents. 


Contains the poems best adapted to reveal those influences in the life of Coleridge 
456 pages. 


Price, 75 cents. 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
‘ | ) 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE . 
By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo. With maps By VAUGHN Moopy and Ropert Morss Lovett, 
and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 481 pages. $1.25, ) 
net. 
GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
By James A. James, Ph. D., and Acperr H. Sanrorv, | COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY ) 
M.A. 12mo. 3883 pages. $1.00, net. ' By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. (Ready during the 
Summer.) 
GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
800 A. D. to 1900. By Oxtver J. Tuarcuer, Ph.D. and | ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
FERDINAND ScHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological By Frank W. MILLER and Ave. F. Forrsts, Instructors 
Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50, net. in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. Ready in August. 


Elementary Algebra. 
College Algebra. 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 


(Ready soon.) 


The Series will include : 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (Ready in August.) 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By WALTER R. Maxsu, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and Cnarizs 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


H. Asuton, Instructor in 


New York 


Educational Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ) 


Ohicago 


feeling for the “art” that is in itself an inspiration to 

the writer. It is a very good book for a reader to read. 

One will read deeper and with both broader and truer 

i eg: for the companionship of Mr. Perry’s “little 

k.” ; 

THE ADVENTURES OF TORQUA. By Charles F. 
Holder. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.20, net. 

The scene of this absorbing book is laid on some 
islands in the Pacific, not far from San Diego, 200 years 
ago. Two Spanish boys, banished from their native 
land, escape from a Jesuit mission, and, guided by 
Torqua, live a wild, free, out-of-door life among the In- 
dians. The book abounds in instruction as well as ad- 
venture, and has some striking illustrations. 


IN A CAR OF GOLD. By P. L. Gray. Akron, O.: The 
Saalfield Company. 

In this book are related the wonderful adventures of 
two little girls traveling through the realms of fairy- 
land by means of a car of gold. Written in a charming 
manner, and profusely illustrated with suitable pictures, 
the book will be a decided acquisition to the list of 
books for young girls. 

CAP'N TITUS. By Clay Emery. Sketches of New 
England Country Folk. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 

These amusing stories of New Bngland country folk 
centre around the personality of a grizzled old mariner, 
whose yarns have the salty flavor of the seacoast town 
Where he lives, Some of the titles are: “Captain Titus’ 
Ride,” “A Remarkable Shot,” “The Cap’n Sells Some 
Apples,” “Unele Silas on Baked Beans,” “A Stomach 
Pump Story,” “An Eel Story,” “A Whaling Yarn,” “A 
Se Sea Yarn,” “A Horse Trade,” “Cap’n Titus’ Bread 
“oot.” 


THE BOY—HOW TO HELP HIM SUCCEED. A Sym- 
posium of Successful Experiences. By Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. Assisted by 319 American Men of Marked 
Accomplishments. 29 Pemberton square, Boston: 
Oakwood Publishing Company. Cloth. 320 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

_ There is something new in book-making, and here it 

'S. Nathan ©. Fowler, Jr., was our next-door neigh- 

bor for two years, apparently, and we did not know him, 

‘nd all that time he was preparing a book on my pet 

theme—the boy—and I did not know that, either, any 

More than he knew me, and here is the product of his 

Work, and it is quite a product. Here is a summing up 

of the whole affair, the result of Mr. Fowler’s thinking 

‘nd of the 319 great men who helped him:— 

Be yourself—your whole self—you can’t be more— 
you Shouldn’t be less. 

“Maximum your goods—minimum your bads. 

ind your best self—feed it, train it, work it, rest it, 


~ 


sessions does not encourage success. 


grow it into the full bloom of your character-flower.” 
There are 150 pages of Fowler, Jr., and 160 to the 319 

eminent men who assist him. The style of the author- 

in-chief is very catching, Short, crisp sentences follow 
each other in a rollicking fashion: — 

Luck is the result of chance. Success is the product 
of intentior. S‘r'v'ng to do mre than one can may 
not invite failure. Unwillingness to use one’s full pos- 
Without the start 
there can be no finish. The finish is not independent of 
the start. The germ of the beginning is present at the 
ending. The wrong start may cast an eternal shadow. 
The wrong start is expensive; it leads to con- 
tinuous cost. The economy of success-making is impa- 
tient of wrong starting.. And so on for 150 pages, » 

But the wonder of wonders is that he could get 319 
eminent persons to answer twenty-five questions. Of 
course, not all of the 319 are “eminent,” but some of 
them are. 

A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. With an Ac- 
companiment of Decorative Drawings by George 
Wharton kdwards, and an introduction by Hamilton 
W. Mabie, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In the selectiqgn of these ballads, no stress has been 
laid on chronological order, or, indeed, on any especial 
principle of classification. The aim nas been to wring 
together a number of representative songs, embodying 
the most striking characteristics of this form of verse, 


and the result is a charming collection of one’s favorite 
folk tales. Mr. Mabie’s introduction nardly needs men- 
tion. It is, as one would expect, a skilful exposit.on 
of the nature of the ballad and the relation existing be- 
tween the objectivity of its content, and its simplicity 


of expression. Mr. Edwards’ illustrations are of the 


Pre-Raphaelite order and add much to the delight of tue 
book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“True Fairy Stores.” By M. E. Bakewell. Price, 35 cents.— 
Pitmanic Shortha: d Instructor.” By C. T. Platt. Price, $1. 0.— 
Differentia! and Integral Calculus.” By V. Snyder and J. 1. Hutech- 
inson lrice, $:.50. New York: American Book Company. 

“Characters of Theophrastus.” Translated by C. E. Bennett ard 
W. A. Hammond. Price, 90 cents. New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co. 

* Accounting and Business Practice.” By J. H. Mooreand G. W. 
Miner. Price, $1.55. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Paris, Past and Present.” (2 Vols.) By Henry[{Haynie. Price, 
$4.00. New York: Frederick A. stokes Company. 

“select Poems of Sa..uel Taylor Coleridge.” Arranged by At drew 
J. George.—"Introduction to Botany.” Ly William Chase Stevens. 
Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“The Memoirs of Paul Kruger.” Told by himself. Price, $3.50, 
New York: +he Century Company. 

“ Black’s Graded Primer.” By Benjamin N. Black. Price, 20 cents. 
—*" Black’s Graded First Reader. By Benjamin N. Black. Price, 25 
cents," Fitty Years a Teavher.” By Barney Whitney. Price, 50 
cents. My First Year’s Work.” Price, 25 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 

‘*Sanborn’s Classical Atlas.” By J. K. Lord. Boston: B. H. San- 
born & Co. 

“Interest and Education” By Charles De Garmo. Price, $1.00, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 


TWO NEW AND NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


Jocelyn’s High School and Academic Algebra . 


By LOUIS PARKER JOCELYN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Prepares students for the best colleges and uni- 
versities. It does more than this — it leads stu- 
dents to understand both ow and why each step 
is taken, and to Anow when their work is right. 


| 


| 


Warren’s New Physical Geography 


REVISED EDITION 


Is a thorough revision of a popular and admi- 
rable text-book. In both subject-matter and 
treatment the work is in accord with the science 
and the educationa] demands of the day. 


E publish also a full list of thoroughly modern, standard text-books, such as Morton’s Geographies ; 

The Progressive Course in Reading; Williams’ Choice Literature; Hull’s Arithmetics, Algebra, 
and Geometry ; New Franklin Arithmetics; Sheldon’s Grammars; Patterson’s Grammars; Avery’s 
Physics ; Shaw’s Backus’ Outlines of Literature, English and American; Hill’s Rhetoric, Logic, 
and Psychology ; Scudder’s Histories ; Modern Spelling Book; etc., etc. 


BUTLER, SHGLDON & COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York 


Chicago Boston 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 

It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


| Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should pe short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


December 21-31: New Jersey State 
‘Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 


December 22: New Mexico Educational 
Association. Las Vegas. 
December 22-23: Western Arkansas 


Teachers’ Association, Fort Smith. 


December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 


December 22-24: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 
December 22 - 24: Oklahoma State 


Teachers’ Association, Oklahoma City. 

December 26-27: North Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Gainesville. 

December 27: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: New York State Coun- 
cil Grammar Principals, Syracuse; 
President Orson Warren, Elmira. 

December 29-31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Louis. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bozeman. 

December 29-31: New York Grammar 
School Principals’ State Council, Syra- 
cuse. 

December 29-31: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Austin. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 

December 29-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N. 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

December 29-31: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Weiser. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: North Dakota 
Teachers’ Association, Fargo. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Orlando. 

December 29-January 2: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

December 30-31: Maine State Teachers 
Association, Waterville. 

December 30-21: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Saginaw. 

December 31-January 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, 


State 


January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F, Mc- 
Denald, secretary, Massena. 


February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


July 6-10: N. EB. A., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. An art exhibition consist- 
ing of work from the three normal 
schools, Randolph, Castleton, and John- 
son, was held in the normal hall at 
Johnson November 21-22. In connecticn 
with this exhibition there. was an ex- 
hibit and sale of pictures, from the 
Turner exhibit: bas-reliefs, busts, and 
statuettes from Caproni’s; and Hampsh're 
and Japanese pottery. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The committee on music, 
New England Conference of Educational 
Workers, had a successful meeting in 
Boston last Saturday, Leonard B. 
Marshall presiding. The special feature 
of the day was a series of short papers 
tracing tve early history of music in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England.—— 
The South Boston high school has been 
able to securé addresses for the schoo) 
upon special topics from Grafton D. Cush- 
ing, Edward Everett Hale, Edwin P. 
Seaver, James F. Hopkins, and twelve 
others. The talks. are on Wednesdays, 
and last ior forty-five minutes. The 
students are ardently enthusiastic in 
their appreciation. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
meet at the Hotel Br nswick, December 13. 
Dinner will be served promptly at 1 P. M. 
The business will be taken up as follows: 
1. Reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting; 2. Report of auditing committee; 3. 
Election of new members; 4. Recommend- 
ation of executive committee th t an assess- 
ment of $1.00 per member be levied. After- 
dinner topic: ‘‘ The Boston meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association.” The speak- 
ers will be: Charles W. Eliot. president of the 
National Educational Association; Charles H. 
Keyes, president of the American Institute of 
Instruction ; representatives of the club — 
George H. Martin, Paul H. Hanus, George I. 
Ald ich, Ray Greene Huling, Lincoln Owen. 


NEWTON. At the last meeting of the 
school committee, it was ordered, that 
the superintendent be instructed to inves- 
tigate and report upon the penny sav- 
ings system in operation in many of the 
large cities, under the direction of the 
school authorities, with a view to the 
adoption of a wise and well-considered 
system to be employed in the public 
schools of Newton. The following peti- 
tions were offered and referred to the 
next board: The Sccial Science Club of 
Newton has for fourteen years main- 
tained an industrial school at Nonantum. 
The results of its work have been most 
beneficial, and the parents of the children 
and those who live in that part of the 
city have gladly acknowledged its influ- 
ence for good. It has provided a training 
in the useful arts, such as cooking, sew- 
ing, and carpentry, and has done much to 
cultivate habits of industry and thrift. 
To promote this needed work, the Social 
Science Club has expended the sum of 
$6,500. But the expense of the school has 
been increased by its success, and the 
club feels that the work is now too heavy 
to be borne by it alone. Besides, it real- 
izes that a school so large needs for the 
maintenance of discipline the authority 
of the city. We therefore respectfully 
petition your honorable body to grant us 
a hearing, at such time and place as will 


be most convenient, at which the accept- 
ance of this work by the city may be con- 
sidered. 
Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke, 
President. 

The Woman’s Club of Newton Centre, 
by its execut've board, respectfully rep- 
resents to your honorable committee 
that, through its effort, a vacation school 
has been maintained in Newton Centre 
for three years; that sa‘d school has been 
attended by hundreds of pupils, and has 
been entirely successful in its work; and 
that it has now reached a place of such 
importance in the useful training of 
large numbers of school children resident 
in Newton that your petitioners feel jus- 
titled in asking your honorable committee 
to assume the future management of said 
school, the schoo] equipment now owned 
by said club to be transferred in that case 
to the city of Newton, provided it shall 
not be removed from Newton Centre. 

Wherefore, your petitioners respectfully 
pray that the future management and 
control of said school may be vested in 
the school committee of the city of New- 
ton, granting in the first instance a hear- 
ing to your petitioners. 

Mrs Stephen A. Sylvester, 
“President. 

The committee adopted the following: 
Ordered, that the school building now in 
process of erection on Ash _ street, 
Auburndale, shall, when completed, be 
named “The Charles C. Burr School.” in 
honor and memory of the late Hon. 
Charles C. Burr. 


CAMBRIDGE. John Cotton Billings, 
principal manual training school, Minne- 
anclis, son of John D. Billings, one of the 
grammar masters of this city, died re- 
eently, and at the funeral in th's city 
there was an exceptionally large attend- 
ance of educators and other prominent 
persons. 

WELLFLEET. The Wellfleet school 
committee have decided to accept the 
previsions of Chapter 433 of the Acts 
and Resolves of 1902. To meet these 
conditions of this act, and to secure the 
$300 aid from the state, the committee 
have engaged Miss Bessie S. Stickney of 
Gloucester, a graduate of Radcliffe, ’02, as 
assistant in the high school. 


EASTHAM. The consolidation of the 
ungraded schools of the town is proving 
successful and popular. The teachers 
now have to teach four grades, instead 
of eight, which enables them to do much 
more thorough and efficient work. 

MARLBORO. ‘the Marlboro Teachers’ 
Association is having its fifth annual 
course of educational lectures, provided 
by the school committee and teachers. 
This is the program for the year: Decem- 
ber 1. Charles F. Underhill, Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”; Decem- 
ber 15, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, ““What 
Is Expected of the Public Schools”; 
January 19, James P. Munroe, “Training 
for Citizenship”; February 9, Hon. Frank 
B. Sanborn, “Concord Authors”; April 
a Walter Sargent, “Public Art Educa- 
tion.”’ 

ROCKLAND. At the last meeting of 
the school committee, Claude I. Lewis 
was elected teacher of sciences at the 
high school, to succeed Harrison Allen, 
who resigned a few weeks ago to accept 
a position in the Waterbury (Conn.) high 
school. Mr. Lewis is twenty-two years 
of age, and is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. 
He is also a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity. Although this will be his first ex- 
perience as a teacher, he comes highly 
recommended. 

NORTHFIELD. One hundred and 
eighty-five volumes have been added to 
the library of Mount Kermon School 
since the opening this fall, These in- 
clude twenty-nine works on art, the gift 
of Mrs. Edwin M. Bulkley cf New York, 
and about thirty volumes of history and 
fiction, given by Mrs, Theodore Butts of 
Brooklyn, Other contributions have 
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Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


y For the prevention. as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression. dyspepsia. sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervonsatrain 
and impaired vitality, ViITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strenethening.not stimulating. the 

brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine: 


ie 7 the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
Bey physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 
if FZ Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
— ly b 
ye | Lf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


It does not contain cocaine. 


SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


yard 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY 4CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


to School Teachers— 


SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
SAF Broadway Mew York. 


been received from the history classes, 


the student volunteer band, Stanton H. 


King, Hermon, 1898, Paul D. Moody, and 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr. A fine picture 
of the late George M. Atwater, who con- 
tributed about 1,000 volumes to the li- 
brary during his lifetime, has been pre- 
sented by his daughter. The gymnasium 
also has lately received some additions in 
the way of apparatus, namely, a station- 
ary bieycle, rowing machine, and chest 
weights. 
CONNECTICUT. 
STAMFORD. Henry O. Havemayer has 


given $10,000 toward the erection of a 
beautiful public schoolhouse. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. Miss Jennie V. Mc- 
Clean has been transferred from public 
school No, 2, Manhattan, to the princ!pal- 
ship of No. 132, Brooklyn. Miss McClean 
graduated from the Normal College, city 
of New York, in 1885, and has taught over 
twelve years in No. 2, Manhattan. This 
is a well-deserved promotion. This new 
and fine building has twenty-two class- 
rooms, including the two kindergarten 
rooms, and has a staff of twenty-two ex- 


perienced and efficient teachers. Num- 
ber of pupils, about 1,000. This school 
is built on the most modern plan. It has 


a large and beautiful assembly room, 
with a seating capacity of 1,000. The 
rooms are lighted by electricity, and it 
has the most modern appliances in physi- 


cal culture, and is to have a fine library. 


A large open playground, fireproof stairs, 
sky-lights, cloak rooms, and teachers’ 
rooms are among the latest improve- 
ments. Miss McClean is a woman of fine 
executive ability, and has also the other 
qualities that go to make an efficient 
teacher and principal. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. A teachers’ institute for 
Mercer county was held in the Trenton 
high school building November 20-21. 
The instructors were: Miss Maud Sum- 
mers, Chicago, IJl.; Earl Barnes, Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; Edward Howard Griggs, 
Montclair, N. J. The program follows: 
Thursday, morning session—Stories, 


Miss Maud Summers; “Influence of the 
Parent and the Teacher in Moral Educa- 
tion,” Edward Howard Griggs. After- 
noon session, “Children’s Ideals: A Study 
on Trenton Children,” Earl Barnes; 
questions and discussion of subiect; 
“Self-Culture Through the Vocation,’ Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. Friday, morning 
session—“Children’s Attitude Toward 
Punishment,” Earl Barnes; questions and 
discussion of subject; “Rhythm,” Miss 
Maud Summers. Afternoon sgsession— 
“The Use of the Margin,” Edward Howard 
Griggs; report of Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, A. W. Hartwell; “The Educational 
Value of Play,” Miss Maud Summers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Northeast 
manual training school offers to its 
friends its fifth annual series of free 
public lectures. As heretofore, the pur- 
pose of these evenings is to place before 
the public the broader aims of culture of 
the school. At the same time, it is the 
endeavor to offer that which is at once 
enjoyable and instructive. With a con- 
fidence born of the marked successes of 
previous seasons, the program for the 
present course is presented: Friday even- 
ing, December 5—‘Quaint Quebec” (illus- 
trated), Professor John W. Moyer,  Fri- 
day evening, January 16—‘An Evening 
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with Tennyson”; lecture by Dr. Lemuel 
Whitaker; Tennyson readings by Protes- 
sor Charles C. Heyl; Tennyson songs by 
-,o1us Of pupils cf the school, under the 
1..dership of Professor Knoch W. Pear- 
son, director of music, Philadelphia pub- 
jic schools, Friday evening, February 
—“Artistie Photography” (illustrated) ; 
“What to Do and What Not to Do,” Pro- 
fe-sor George D. Firmin. Friday evening, 
March 20—"School Life in History” (illus- 
trated), Dr. George Burnham Beaman. 
Lectures begin at 8.15.- Music by the or- 
chestra, the Glee Club, and the Mandolin 
Club of the Northeast manual training 
sliool.—— Thanksgiving day was util- 
id as a day for presentation of flags to 
come of the schools of the city. At the 
Huev public school more than a thousand 
members Of fraternal societies were in 
atiendanee, While at the St. Boniface 
shool it was estimated that 15,000 assem- 
pled in the streets to greet the unfurling 
of the Stars and Stripes. E 

YORK. An honored guest of the York 
County Teachers’ Institute on Thanks- 
giving day was Ephraim A. Trimmer, a 
merchant of Hanover. In 1854 he was 
one of the thirty-eight teachers who 
organized the first session of the institute 
in the York county court house. He was 
then a teacher in Jackson township. Mr. 
Trimmer, though aged, hag not lost his. 
love for teaching, and takes a great in~ 
terest in all that pertains to the educa- 
ticn of the youth of his county. His 
appearance was the signal for loud ap- 
plause. 

ANNVILLE, The Lebanon Valley Col- 


lege is very much alive under the presi- ~ 


dency of Dr. H. U. Roop, who is net 
enly popular with the students, bu: 
throughout the state. The faculty is one 
of the most scholarly in the state outside 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Ti 
represents twelve colleges, eleven Ameri- 
can and two foreign universities. It is a 
high-grade college for teachers, as well as 
a liberal arts institution. There is a new 
music hall, a new gymnasium, and a new 
athletic field. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY AT 
LEWISBURG. The effort to raise $100,- 
000 to inerease the endowment is meet- 
ing with success, and the outlook for 
Bucknell University is promising. The 
total attendance is 620. In twelve years 
the college department has increas:d in 
the number of students from 71 to 401; 
Jf instructors, from to 29: of courses, 
from 52 to 221: and of volumes in library, 
frum 9,250 to over 22,000. Four build ngs 
have been added, at a cost of $1:0,000, 
and over $200,000 has bezn added to the 
property, The football eleven is the most 
successful college team in the state, with 
the exception of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


MARQUETTE. The normal school has 
anew and beautiful building, the “‘Peter 
White Hall of Science.” Mr. Owight B. 
Waldo, principal, is having a highly suc- 
cessful school on the northern Peninsula. 
The dedication on October 31 was 
eminently attractive. The speeches were 
by Hon. Delos Fall, President James B. 
Angell, L.L. D., of the State University, 
ha John W. Stone and Mayor James 
Russell. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


_ Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO. 
54 No. Main St., - Providence, R. I. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square. N. Y. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES. 


AND FIFTY 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
frales in public and private schools and in gympa- 
Price, $1.00; by post, ®1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~The cover of the Christmas number 
of The Critic is a characteristic view of 


“New York hou:e-tops during a driving 


snowstorm, reproduced in colors from a 
pastel drawn in Everett Shinn’s most 
effective style. Among the most impor- 
tant contributions are Christian Hrin- 
ton’s extended paper on the life and art 
of Giovanni Segantini, the Italian-Swiss 
artist, whose paintings are now the talk 
of continental art circles, and an illus- 
trated paper by Albert E, Gallatin, “Note 
on the Literary Element in Beardsley’s 
Art,” “Auguste Rodin” is the text of an 
extended appreciation by Miss Helen 
Zimmern. Among cther contributions of 
a literary nature are Professor W. H. 
Jchnson’s review of the recent biog- 
raphies of Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau, and Th. Bentzon’s (Mme. B!anc) 
interview with Ccunt Tolstoi, whom she 
lately visited at his retreat in the Crimea. 
Another incidental feature cf mcment 
are three songs by M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck, translated from the French by 
Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, and strikingly il- 


_lustrated after full-page wood-cuts by M. 


Charles Doudelet. These songs, together 
with a critique of Mrs. Fiske in “Mary cf 
Magdala,”’ by the Rey. Percy Stickney 
Grant, with numerous illustrations from 
scenes of,the play, conc’ ude the contents 
ef an issue which, for wealth-of p’c‘orial 
interest and variety of literary merit, is 
exceptional. 


—The chief features of the December 
Century are the color work, the 
Chrisimas mateiial, the beginning of 
“Lovey Mary,” a new serial story by the 
author cf “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” an engraving by Cole cf a “Ma- 
donna and Child” by Morales, the 
Spanish master, the second paper in the 
series on “Trusts,” the auchcr being 
Henry Loomis Nelson, and the _ topic, 
“The So-Called Steel Trust’; ‘Heroism 
in Every-Day Life,” a study by S. Weir 
Mitchell, based on newspaper clippings; 
and a paper cn Frederick W. Robertson, 
the great English preacher, by Professor 
Hewett of Cornell. In addition to the se- 
rial story, the number contains “At the 
Tavern cf the Sun,” a story of Pompeii, 
by Maude Caldwell Perry; “A Deceptive 
Cadence,” a story of the life of music stu- 
dents abroad, by Elinor Comstock; and 
“Unele Bige’s Creaking Heart,’”’ a humor- 
ous sketch by Burton E. Stevenson, 
author of “The Heritage.” “A Forsaken 
Temple,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
eomes to a conclusion, and “The Yellow 
Van,” the new problem story by Richard 
Whiteing, introduces the heroine. en 


American duchess, to some of the difficul- . 


ties of her new position. John Henry 
Freese writes an astronomical article on 
“The Making of the Universe,” illus- 
trated mainly from negatives made at the 
Harvard Observatory under the direc‘i-n 
ef Professor E. C. Pickering. “The 
Workingman’s Right” and “A New Pro- 
gram for the Temperance Propaganda”’ 
are amcng the editorial top'cs, and there 
is a “readaloudable”’ sketch about 
“Phillis’s Visit to Michigan.” 


—Weodrow Wilson, the new president 
of Princeton University, opens the De- 
cember Atlantic with an ab‘e and stimu- 
lating article on “The Ideals of America.” 
P. T. McGrath, editor of the St. John’s 
Herald, Newfoundland, d’scusses 
Atlantic Fisheries,” from his home stand- 
point. C. H. Henderson gives some note- 
worthy “Impressions of Porto Rico and 
Porto Rican Schools”; and A. P. W'n- 
ston continues his studies of the Jabor 
auestion, with an illuminating paper on 
“The Relations of Trade Unions and the 
Suverior Workman.” Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich contr'butes “All Sorts of a 
Paver,—seme delightful Leaves from a 
Netebook”; Zitkala-Sa tells “Why I Am 
a Pagan’; Alexander Black furnishes a 
striking sketch of “The Court Bible’; 
and George Chamberlain furnishes an in- 
teresting and informing _ leiter from 
Brazil. Varied and agreeable stories ap- 
near from Fanny K. Johnson, Marrion 
Wilcox, and Beirne Lay, a brilliant new 
writer. Literary  artic’es comprise 
“Women’s Heroes,” by Ellen Duvall: 
timely papers on .e lives and works of 
Pumas, Lockhart, and the late Edward 
Fegleston; together with a review of 
Hieginson’s new “Life of Longfellow,” 
and the usual “Books New and Old, 
which this month is chiefly devoted to 
the “Cleverness” cf some recent fiction. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Decem- 
ber are character sketches of Governor 
Odell of New York, Dr. Andrew D. White, 
who has just retired from the German 
ambassadorship, and the late Elizabeth 


Cady Stanton; illustrated articles on 
“The Mission of Dr, Lorenz to American 
Children,” by Dr. V. P. Gibney; “The 
Great Ship ‘Combine,’”’ by Winthrop L, 
Marvin; “The Giant Growth of the 
‘Soo,’”’ by Cy Warman; “The Consolida- 
tion of Country Schools,” by Superin- 
tendent Frank Nelson and William B. 
Shaw; and “An Alabama Negro Schosi,”’ 
by Oswald Garrison Villard; and a con- 
cisely-written paper on “New Japan: the 
Schoolmaster of Asia,” by John Barrett. 
“The Progress of the World” gives an ex- 
cellent resume of the November elections, 
with a full discussion of the proposition 
for the admission of new states now be- 
fore Congress, of the question of chang- 
ing the method of electing senators, and 
of many other timely topics. 


—Those who are interested in colonial 
homes and furnishings will read with 
pleasure the article by Ella Butler Evans 
in the January Delineator. It is the first 
cf a series, “Homes of the Past and 
Present,’”’ in which houses with a flavor 
of history will be alternated with tasteful 
dwellings of to-day. This paper describes 
Meadow Garden and Chateau le Vert, 
two historical houses in Augusta; Ga. It 
is profusely illustrated, the exterior and 
interior of both houses and the choice 
antique furnishings being shown. In 
connection with Meadow Garden, a pretty 
story is told, and there is much of his- 
terical- interest in both the houses. 


—The Chautauquan for December con- 
tains two strong contributions to the dis- 
cussion of “Ryral Problems.” Graham 
Tayler presents a forceful study of “The 
Civic Function of the Country Church,” 
and Kenyon L. Euitterfield, instructor in 
rural sociology in the University of 
Michigan, writes of “The Federation of 
Rural Social Forces.” The Round Table 
for the month contains a: variety of re- 
ports on phases of our “Rural Problem,” 
and presents cutlines and programs for 
the intelligent discussion of these topics. 


—Miss Maude Roosevelt, a cousin of 
the president, and an actress, as. well, of 
considerable vogue, contributes’ the 
monthly complete novel to the Christmas 
number cf Lippincott’s Magazine. ‘The 
Price of Fame” proves: that fiction is by 
no means the least of Miss Roosevelt’s 
accomplishments. In addition to the 
complete novel, there are many short 
stories, several papers suited to the glad 
season, much good verse, and the usual 
diverting “Walnuts and Wine.”’. Worthy 
of special note are Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar’s ‘‘Lyrics of Love and Sorrow.” 


—As crammed with gocd things as the 
fattest and longest and most overflow'ng 
Christmas stocking could possibly be is 
the Christmas St. Nichclas, with its store 
of Christmas verse, and story, and fun. 
Edwin L. Sabin, Howard Pyle, Guy Wet- 
more Carryl, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Louisa M. Alcott, C. E, Borchgrevink, 
and Alice Caldwell Hegan are among the 
notable artists and writers who have 
contributed to this bountiful estore of 
Christmes cheer, and the result is a 
magazine that will please and interest 
the grown-ups as well as the children. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


Mrs. Palmer died suddenly in Paris on Dc- 
cember 6. She was born in Colerville, New 
York, February 21, 1855, graduate Universiiy 
of Michigan, 1876, Ph. D. 1881, L. H. D. 
1887, LL. D. 1895, Taught Seminary, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, 1876-77, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, 1877-79, Professor Wellesley, 1879-81, 
President Wellesley. 1881-87, Dean Women’s 
College, Chicago University, 1892-95. Mar- 
ried Professor George Herbert Palmer of 
Harvard, 1887. Member Massachusetts 
Board of Education, since 1888. Her useful- 
ness was great. Her platform power popu- 
lar and highly impressive. [See editorial in 
this issue. ] 


THE LATE W. A. WILDE. 


On December 2 W. A. Wilde of Malden 
died of apoplexy, at the age of seventy- 
five. For thirty years Mr. Wilde has 
been the leading non-denominational 
publisher of Sunday School lesson helps 
in the country, but for twenty years be- 
fore that he was prominently identified 
with school book publishing interests; 
and from 1853 to 1873 few names were 
better known in the New England school 
world than his. In 1868 he established 
the house of W. A. Wilde & Co. at No, 1 
Cornhill, and made it the centre of 
senool book interests for five years. He 
was the New England agent for Ivison, 


Blakeman & Taylor for many years, clos- 
ing his connection with them in 1872. He 
was probably the most thrifty New Eng- 
land agent that ‘shad appeared on the 
scene up.to that time. During the last 
thirty years, he has made business an in- 
cidental matter, devoting himself largely 
to American and foreign travel and vari- 
ous phases of public service. He served 
in the Legislature, on the state prison 
commission, on the Malden schoo! board, 
and various other local boards, 


DR. EDWIN N. BROWN. 


Dr. Edwin N. Brown was born at Lan- 
sing, Mich., in 1860. Receiving his early 
preparation in the public schools, he en- 


tered the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor in 1879, pursuing a full classical 
course and receiving the degrees of A. B- 
in 1883 and A. M. in 1884. After gradua- 
tion he served for one year as instructor 
of languages at Elkhart, Ind., when he 
was called to the superintendency of the 
schools at Jonesville, Mich, Two years 
later he resigned to enter the law school - 
at Ann Arbor, from which he subse- 
quently graduated with the degree of 
LL.B, He practiced for a year or two at 
Mason, Mich., serving meantime upon the 
school board of that city; but he soon 
found his chief interest centred in educa- 
tion, and accordingly accepted the super- 
intendency of the schools at Allegan, 
Mich., from which the was called two 
years later to the superintendency of the 
city schoois at Hastings, Neb., where he 
served acceptably for seven years. 
Three years ago he resigned to go 
abroad for the purpose of travel and pro- 
fessional study. He visited quite exten- 
sively though the principal European 
countries, studying their public school 
systems, and inspecting their methods of 
work. Finally locating at Leipsic, he 
spent a year and a ha'f in the university, 
specializing in psychology and pedagogy. 
On returning to this country, the degree 
of Ph.D. was conferred upon him by the 
Michigan University. He conducted the 
work in pedagogy at the University of 
Cincinnati last summer. He is ,the 
author of an interesting book, entitled 
“Latin Genus,” and a frequent con- 
tributor to the current educational jour- 
nals. He entered upon his duties at Day- 
ton November 1. 


MEN WHO ORGANIZE. 


Edwin D. Mead will repeat before 
schools, colleges, and literary societies 
the course of lectures given to the Boston 
teachers at the Old South meeting house 
in 1902, on “Men Who Have Worked to 
Organize the World.” The several sub- 
jects are as follows: — 

“Dante’s Dream of a Universal Em- 
pire.” 

“Henry the Fourth and ‘The Great De- 
sign.’ ”’ 

“Hugo Grotius and ‘The Rights of War 
and Peace.’ 

“William Penn’s Plan for the Peace of 
Europe.” 

“Immanuel Kant’s ‘Eternal Peace. 

“Charles Sumner and ‘The True Gran- 
deur of Nations.’ ”’ 

“The Peace Conference at The Hague.” 

These lectures are given singly, if de- 
sired; and in the service of international- 
ism and the better order of the world, 
Mr. Mead also gives addresses upon “The 
Larger Patriotism,’ “The Evolution of 
Peace,” and “War in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” His address is 20 Beacon street, 
Boston. 


Pictures for Xmas. 


Fine copies of all the art treasures. 
Send 25 cents for 10, 6x9, and illus- 
trated catalogue, or 4 cents, stamps, 
for catalogue and sample. 


Lone & 15 E. lirn Sr., New York. 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 


business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO., 
170 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 
nov6é-2m 


WHEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journe). 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make thus section of the JOURNAL OF 
l EDUCATION as Couplete as possible, the eaitor 
asks for the co-Operavien of cullege authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculiies, changes 11 
instructorships, and important college news. 


John Drew has presented to the Har- 
vard library a coulection of theatrical 
history and biography, left by the late 
Robert W. Lowe, who died in London last 
summer. The collection consists of sev- 
eral hundred extremely rare and valuable 
books and pamphiets. By special ar- 
rangement, it was offered to Harvard for 
the sum of $1,000 before being put on the 
general market in London, and Mr. Drew 
bought the collection for the university. 
In presenting the books, Mr. Drew wrote: 
“The gift is free from any restrictions or 
conditions whatsoever. I regard it as a 
great privilege to be permitted to offer 
this collection to Harvard University, and 
rejoice that such an opportunity has been 
presented to me,” The Harvard collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets on theatrical 
history is now probabiy the richest col- 
lection in the United States. 

Nerthwestern University has reached 
the limit of its present capacity by the 
largely-increased number of students en- 
rolled, and unless fees are raised or ad- 
ditional endowments are secured, the at- 
tendance must be limited. This condition 
is especially true of the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Medical School Figures 
announced by the registrar show that, for 
the fall semester, 3,608 students have reg- 
istered in all departments. The increase 
over the fall semester last year is nearly 
200 per cent. in the university as a whole, 
although one of the departments, the 
Women’s Medical College, has been abol- 
ished. 

Work on the new dormitory of the Yale 
Scientific School, given by F. W. Vander- 
bilt, has begun. There will be two dor- 
mitories on Wall street, instead of one, 
the larger dormitory being 200 feet long. 
Plans for the new Lampson hall on High 
street provide for a structure 142x50 feet. 
It will contain a lecture hall, a debating 
hall, a room for the Yale Union, offices 
for the dean and bursar of the colleze, 
and the recitation rooms. A passageway 
through the building will be surmounted 
by a large clock. 

The work of building the new Cornell 
is under way. It will take twenty years 
to complete, and the total cost will exceed 
$5,000,000. Order will be brought out of 
the present chaos, and the buildings of 
each department grouped by themselves 
A monster dining-hall, in which 2,000 
persons can be served at one sitting, will 
be in the foreground of the dormitory 
group. The present campus is one of the 
most beantifnl in the world. The new 
campus will face beautiful Cayuga lake, 
fn accordance with the original idea of 
Fzra Cornell, founder of the university. 


Ludwig Kumlein, professor of natural 
hietery and physiology in Milton College, 
and an authority in his line, died at Mil- 
ton, Wis., December 4. 

Beginning with 1904, the requirements 
of admission to the University of Maine, 
which have hitherto b-en enforced, will 
‘go out of use, and will be replaced by the 
following plan of college entrance re- 
quirements, which was adopted by the 
Maine Assoc‘ation of Colleges and Pre- 
paraicry Schools at its annual meeting, 
he'd at Angusta October 25:— 

To gain admission into any of the 
eourses leading to the degrees of B. A., 
B. Ph., or B. S., twenty-six points must 
he offered by the candidate. according to 
the following schedul-s:—(To count two 
pointe, a subject must be pursued for one 
school vear, with five recitation per‘ods 
per week.) 

For B. A. course—College entrance 
English counts four points; Latin, eight 
points; Greek, six points; algebra, four 
points: plane geometry, two points; 
Raman history, one point: Greek history. 
one point. All points being thus required 
in preparation for this course. 

For B. Ph. course—The same list of 
subjects as in the preceding paragraph is 
reouired, with the exception of Greek 
and Greek history, leaving optional in 
place of these two studies seven points, 
which may be made up from the follow- 
ing list: (If Greek is not taken, French 
or German must be taken in its stead, 
and if Greek is taken, Greek history must 
he taken, also. If modern languages are 
chosen. not lees than four points of any 
modern language will be accepted.) 
Greek counts six points: each year of 
French, two points; each year of Ger- 
man, two points: solid geometry, one 
no'nt: Greek history. one point; English 
history, one point; American history and 
civil gevernment, one point; chemistry, 
two points; physics, two points, The 
work in the last two sciences must in- 


To Free Text-Book Schoois: 


Don't 
Let your new books go into the hands of the scholars wnprotected, 


when for Bic. you can have a 


HEAVY, STRONG, LEATHERETTE, 
WATERPRVOF AND GERMPROOF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


ON EACH BOOK. 


Did you never see Geographies, or other costly books, with their 


We have; and it never could occur if the 
ss * Holden System for Preserving Books’’ 
Had been thoroughly adopted. 

HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COMER CO., 


Samples free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


BACKS ALL WORN OFF ? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


clude certified note books exhibiting the 
results of experimental work performed 
by the student. 

For B. S. course—The required subjects 
include eleven points, composed of college 
entrance English, algebra, plane geom- 
etry, solid geometry, reckoned at the 
same value as in the preceding schedules, 
leaving optional fifteen points. . 

Among thése optional subjects, two 
years of one modern language, one year 
of science, and one year of history must 
be taken; the other options are the same 
as.in the schedule for the B. Ph, course, 
with the following conditions: Advanced 
mathematics (higher: algebra, plane and 
spherical trigonometry) counts two 
points; physiography, one point; physi- 
ology, one point. 

It has been announced that a New Eng- 
lander, who does not wish his name to be 
known, has given Oberlin College $50,000 
to form a part of the new »500,000 fund 
for the endowment and equipment of the 
college. The gift was unsolicited. The 
same donor gave $50,000 to the previous 
$500,000 fund, 

‘The decision to establish a graduate 
school for engineering research by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has been announced by President Henry 
S. Pritchett of the institute. The gradu- 
ates, under certain conditions, will be 
given the degree of “doctor of engineer- 
ing.” This degree was originated in the 
United States as an honorary title. Rear- 
Admiral George W. Melville, United 
States navy, being one of the half-dozen 
distinguished recipients, German schools 
have recently been authorized to confer 
this degree, and Prince Henry, the em- 
peror’s brother, was the first to receive 
it. Dr. Pritchett says that the special re- 
search work at the institute will be begun 
within the next year, that some endow- 
ments have already been obtained for 
investigations of sewage disposa! for 
large cities, X-ray machinery for use in 
medicine and surgery, and fireproof con- 
struction. The advanced courses will in- 
clude civil, sanitary, mechanical, e’ectri- 
cal, and marine engineering, architecture, 
mining, and metallurgy. 

It is stated that the amount of property 
acauired by Yale University the past year 
and taken out of the taxable list is $400,- 
000. .Property valued at $200,000 alone 
was acquired by the law school. It is es- 
timated that within a year the amount of 
Yale property exempt from taxation will 
reach $7,000,000 in value. The total 
giand list is $104,000,000, so that Yale’s 
$7,000,000 represents one-fifteenth of the 
total. There are about 1,000 members of 
the Yale co-operative store. 

After eight years of teaching at Oberlin 
College, Professor Eva M. Oakes is to 
have a year for study. Her plan is to 
spend six months at the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University, taking up a spe- 
cial line of art study, of practical value 
to college students. The time spent in 
New York will give opportunity for visit- 
ing the art departments of other colleges. 
Farly in May she will go abroad for 
travel and further study. Miss Caroline 
Sowers of Cleveland will have charge of 
the work in her absence. 

The faculty have asked Professor 
Swing to undertake a biography of Presi- 
dent Fairchild, and this work is well on 
ite way. 


The new Brokaw tank build.ng and the 
power house at Princeton will be com- 
pleted about January 1. Desp.te the 
delay in the building of the gymaasium, 
its completion is expected May 1. 


The University of+TIlinois is making 
great prepara.ion fr its annual May fes- 
tival, which will be given by the Univer- 
sity Choral Society, together with a ser_es 
of musical recitals during the year. 


The Harvard Memorial Society has 
men at work on the old records of the 
university making out lists of the past 
occupants of the rooms in Hollis, Stough- 
ton, and Holworthy, the old dormitories 
about the college “yard,” as far back as 
the records can be found, It is the pur- 
pose of the society to-have p!aced in each 
room, when the work has been completed, 
a list of all the former occupants. When 
this list has been obtained as complete 
as possible from the records at hand, a 
copy will be sent to each former occupant, 


together with 4» invitation to subscribe 
a portion of the expense of the work. 
As soon as the amount necessary to cover 
the expense for any one room has been 
subscribed by the former occupants in 
this manner, the list will be placed 
within that room, appropriately framed, 
and covered with glass. The work will 
be left so that additions can be made at 
every change in occupancy. So far, the 
oldest records found are those of 1805, 
and from that date the record seems to 
be complete. Both Stoughton and Hol- 
worthy were built after this date, but 
Hollis was built several years previous, 


Nebraska is asking for college men, 
especially for principalships and science 
positions in the high schools. If teachers 
care to go West, they can secure informa- 
tion about vacancies by writing to the 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


F* response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemade arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribers apecial prices for some of the leading magazines.when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others. 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Qjffer No. 7. 
Journal of 


Publishers’ Price....... 
Our Price........... 
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Jonrnal of Education... ...... 


Review of Reviews............ 


Publishers’ price........ 


No. 2. 


Journal of Education................ dds 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 


Regular Price 


Lippincott’s Magazine....... 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co, 
29-A Beacon seas Boston, Maas, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
pifferenttal and Integral Calculus.........8nyder & 


Tne Memoirs of Paul 
Characters of Theophrastus. ....-.. Bennett & Ham. 


poeounting and Business Practice...... ...Moore & 


in the Sierra Nevadas................ 


The Autobiography of @ Newspaper Girl 


Primer of Rig tand Wrong........ 
The Child Mind..... 


Writinss of James Madison Vol. 


The Power OF TRUM, 


Author. Publisher Price 
Hutchinson 
American Book Company, N.Y. 44 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, ‘ 
“ “ “ “ 10 
eorge D.C. 
] Heath & Co., Boston. 
— The Century Company, N, Y. — 
mond [Trs.] ngmans, Green & 90 
nn 0., ston. 1.55 
Haynie Fred’k A. Stoke Compa 
Alderson Doubleday, Page & Co. 
strong Charles Scribner’s Sons, — 
“ 
Banks Dodd, Mead & Co., “ 130 
Larned Honghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .20 
Beach Robert~ Publishing Co.. 
. P, Putnam’ — 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teacaers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


We place first class teachers in al} kinds of publ'c and private schoo) positions. Our 
increasing patronage is bringing great opportunities to am@itions teachers. 


Send for Reference Book. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


The emphatic suecess of ‘“Hertwig’s 


_General Prineiples of Zoology” in this 


country has moved Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. to issue the author’s “Text-Book of 


JZoology,” translated and edited for 
American students by Professor J. S. 
Kingsley of Tufts College. The earlier 
book was but the first part of this work, 
which the publishers will issue this 
month. This book has an international 
reputation, having been used in Germany, 
Demark, and Sweden, and translated into 
French and Italian. The American edi- 
tion will contain over 600 cuts, many of 
them not to be found in the German edi- 
tion. Professor Hertwig considers the 
problems of this science both historically 
and in the light of modern research, and 
writes so clearly and attractively that his 
books find favor with general readers, as 
well as with students. 


GREATER NEW YORK EXAMN- 
INATION 


On December 15, at 9.30 a. m., there 
will be an examination of applicants for 


licenses as first assistants in the high 
schools of the city of New York, on the 
fourth floor of the hall of the board of 
education, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, borough of Manhattan. Oral ex- 
am‘nations will be given at the call of the 
board of examiners. Each applicant’s 
record will be considered in making up 
his mark on the oral examination. This 
examination will be limited to applicants 
for licenses as first assistants in the sub- 
jects or departments named in the follow- 
ing schedule, ‘The written examination 
of each applicant will include the science 
of education, the subject or subjects to be 
covered by the license applied for, 
methods of teaching such subject or sub- 
jec's, and the practical conduct of a high 
school department: — 

English, history and civics, classical 
languages, modern languages, biological 
science, fine arts. 

To be eligible for license as first assist- 
ant in high schools, each applicant must 
be over, twenty-five and less than fifty 
years of age, and must have one of the 
qualifications: — 

(a) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and 
one year’s gatisfactory post-graduate 
Study, wh'ch may have been concurrent 
with teac..ing experience; and five years’ 
satisfactory experience in teaching in sec- 
ondary schools or in colleges, three of 
which years shall have been in New York 
City high schools. 

(b) Graduation from a college or uni- 
versity recognized by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and 
one year’s gatisfactory post-graduate 
study, which may have been concurrent 
with teaching experience; and seven 
years’ satisfactory experience in teaching 
in secondary schools or in colleges. 

All documents submitted as evidence of 
Scholarship, training, or éxperience must 
be originals, and must be accompanied by 
duplicate copies. After comparison, the 
latter only will be retained by the board 
of examiners, 

Each applicant who enters the examina- 
‘ion will (unless he is already the holder 


of a regular license to teach in this city, 
or has filed a satisfactory physician’s cer- 
tificate within one year) be given a physi- 
cal examination conducted by one of the 
physicians authorized by the board of 
education. No person taking the physical 
examination will be licensed unless he 
has been vaccinated within eight years, or 
unless the examining physician reports 
that vaccination is not requisite. 


ROUND-TRiP HOME-SEEKERS’ 
TICKETS. 

During the same period round-trip 
Homeseekers’ excursion tickets will be 
scold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway on the first and third Tues- 
day of each month, good to return 
within twenty-one days from date of 
sale, to many points in Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, North Dakota, and 
other Western and Southwestern states. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or address W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, 369 
Washington street, Boston. 


TOURIST RATES VIA THE SEA- 
BOARD. 


Winter Tourist Tickets are now on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, via the Sea- 
board Air Line railway, to all points in 
Florida, also to Cuba and Nassau, as well 
as to Pinehurst, Camden, and the leading 
Southern winter resorts. 

These tickets are good for stop-over, 
either going or coming, until the end of 
the Winter season. i 

The Seaboard is the short route from 
the North and East to Florida and the 
South Atlantic states, 

For further information and book of 
Winter tours, apply to agents of the Sea- 


. board Air Line railway and those of con- 


necting lines. Also, for “The Land of 
Manatee,” about a region on the west 
coast of southern Florida, in three book- 
lets: No. 1, Historical and Descriptive; 
No. 2, For Gardener and Fruit Grower; 
No. 3, For Tourist and Sportsman. Ask 
or send for the one you want. 
C. B. Ryan, G. P. A. 


v27-5t Pértsmouth, Va. 


VARIETIES. 

Miss Mainchantz—“I suppose you’ve 
heard of my engagement to Mr. Jinks?” 

Miss Ascot—“Yes, and I confess I was 
surprised. You told me ence that you 
wouldn’t marry him for a million dol- 
lars.” 

Miss Mainchantz-—‘I know, dear, but I 
discovered later that he had two mil- 
lions.”’—-Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pail, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


eents a bottle 


SUN D AY Morning Work is not advisable for many reasons, but we have a way of opening the 
y iu morning mail to see if there are any pressing calls for teachers. It was well we did so last 

— (Nov. 39), for we found two letters. Superintendent Dreimond of Tonowanda, N. Y., said: “We 
Pe hewn a teacher for 5th and 6th grades to begin at once. I am not applying elsewhere, and shall take the 
— er yourecommend.” We had the right teacher for him, and before night had word that she was on 

e wer: She preseates herself before sct.ool opened on Monday morning, and took up her predeceasor’s 
coh Dt ee the break of an hour. Prinel- MORNING preceptress fad been i: jured by an accident, 
pe! - B. Smith of Dundee wrote that his and could not teach for the remainder of the 

we supply her place at once. The subjects inc-uded Latin, Greek, and advanerd Engiish, 
; we = the right teacher again, We telegraphed :o her home in Auburn, got word she was temporarily 
u ro ork, got her here the next day, and sent her on so as to get there by nine o’clock on Tuesday. 

ording angel’s tear will pro ly blot out the entry of tardine 

church; for after all nothing vefore the day ure WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the ; 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
vacé ncies in good schoo's which must be filled on 


Ti eacher 8s Wanted. short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are 


man; excellent opportunities of getting a first-class position, For particulars address 
C. J, ALB&RT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK 378 and 388 - 


During the winter months there are unexpected 


Fourteenth Year. Permanent 


clientage among the best ° 
TEACHERS’ schools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schoo tna Famties 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new yon” 


New York 
Recommends college and normal ua 8 lists, and othe: 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci«l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ ie EXCHANGE 
TEACHERS AGENCY.) 


Schermerhorn 3 E, i4th St, N. Y. Established 18565, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bidg. PORTLADD, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Coil., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN F RADCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOB ANGELES, ( a@)., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES = 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Pr 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. GRACE I. GAY Proprietor. 


“THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


‘ The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities inwearch of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs. Iowa. 
a 
, Wi n shi p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


4 ; in every part of the country. 

> Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 

Agency 

> 


Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIs. 

Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 
Kellogg’s Bureav | Teachers Wanted mon 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Gees to the JOURNAL can 


Established in 1889, have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
Has filled i. montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
New ‘England teachers wansed: subscription. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 
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’ Ne. 61 E. 9th St,. New York. ie 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


ANNOUNCE 


Literary Pilgrimages in New England 


Sketches of Great Painters 


By Epwry M. Bacon. Fully illustrated. 
(Just ready.) 
A book of present interest and permanent 
value, —being a bright and instructive nar- 
rative of journeyings ‘‘to the homes of 
famous makers of American literature and 
among their haunts and the scenes of their 
writings.” 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England 


By Epwry M. Bacon. 131 illustrations. 
#1.20. 


A book of established prestige ; an enter- 
taining account of the famous landmarks 
of New England history from the earliest 
years, and of the stirring events associated 
with them. 


Barnas Sears: A Christian Educator 


His Making and Work. By ALVAH 
Hover, D. D., LL. D. Illustrate 
uncut edges, gilt top. $1.25. 
An appreciative biographical sketehff of 
this religious and educational leader of 
New England, describing particularly his 
work at the Newton Theological School 
and Brown University, and as Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Labberton’s Universal History 


By Rosert H. Lasserron. 198 maps. 
#2.40 


An invaluable volume for the teacher, 
the student, and the general reader. No 
such valuable series of maps is contained 
between the cover: of any other volume. 


For Young People. By Coroxna Mvr- 
ray Datu. With 54 illustrations 
from the Great Masters. 90 cents. 
Biographical narratives of twenty-two 
masters, representative of the best art of 
the leading European nations, from Giotto 
and the early Italian painters to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Turner. 


Seven Great American Poets 


By Bearrice Hart, Pd. D. Iilustra- 
ted. 90 cents. 


Delightful sketches of the men who take 


highest rank in American poetry, showing . 


particularly their lives as reflected in their 
writings. 


The Woman’s Manual of Law 


By Mary A. Greene. LL. B., Member 
of the Boston Bar. $1.50. 
A clear explanation of the laws affecting 


the personal and property rights of women; 
simple, non-technical. 


Territorial Growth of the United States 


By Wittram A. Mowry, Ph. D. 18 
maps in color and black-and-white. 
$1.50. 


Gathers together in one volume interest- 
ing and authentic accounts of the succes- 
sive additions to the territory of the United 
States. The maps are especially illum- 
inating. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. 


The Prang 


New. Tinted Drawing 
and Construction Papers. 


Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon. and water-color 
work of all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, etc. 
Used as backgrounds for sketches, compositions, or designs will give beautiful and 
satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. 


sizes. Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORE 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Also cut in packages in various 


Teachers | 


Clear. Concise. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 


Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Comprehensive. 


Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Admirable 3 
Features 
7: 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 

Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK : 
44 East 91th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


| HISTORY 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Presiden 


F- The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America {it aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 

) expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this paper. 


An Honest Defender of the People’s Rights 


Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS.) 


The Republican aims first to be the best local newspaper in the world. 
It covers the news of New England, and especially of Western Massachu- 
setts, with painstaking thoroughness and intelligence. . 

It chronicles the daily events of America and the world with alertness, 
breadth of vision, discrimination and good taste. 

lts Editorial treatment of Politics and all Current Affairs is conspicu- 
ous for its ability. It is sincere, earnest, fair, fearless, progressive, hopeful 
and philosophic. 

The Republican maintains a strong and interesting Literary depart- 
ment, publishing much excellent fiction and poetry and a daily instalment 
of news, notices and reviews of books and their authors. 

It devotes special attention and liberal space to Business and Financia] 
interests, to outdoor sports and pastimes, to women’s serious concerns and 
their diversions, to the theater, to education and philanthropy in all their 
various lines. 

Typographically The Republican is made clean and attractive for the 
comfort of its readers and the advantage of its advertisers. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is a rich and entertaining illustrated 
magazine of good literature as well as a first-class local and general news- 
paper. 
THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN gives a carefully edited and well. 
arranged review and summary of the news, together with the best editorial 
and literary features of the Daily and Sunday issues. 


Subscription Rates: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen copies of either edition sent fre on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address, 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND «PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


OW TO UNIVERSITY ; for Catalogues, 

CELEBRATE # Price-List, * 

Washington's Birthday PUBIt LISHING 
Arbor Day 


COMPANY|6) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men,| Educational /nstitutions, 


COLLEGES. 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 
eT Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
_ Paper. Price, 25 cents, - Open to both sexes. Address 
New ENGLAND PusLisHING Co., NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Establishe 
M for theadvancement of art and trait. 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


43 East 19th St., New York. ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
@. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Wanted, TEACHERS For women only, Especia? attention is called 
ig to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
who are willing to devote a part of | logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
their spare time to soliciting orders QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Brivcewarzr, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


for our educational publications to | Principal, A. G. Bovouy, A. M. 
write us for particulirs. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


We pay liberal cash commissions, | principal,  P. BROKWITH. 


and furnish a]l necessary supplies 
NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHsuRG, Mass. 
free of cost. For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taowpaon. Princina’. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston, G 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
D LROTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
or Summer Schdols and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addreas TRACHERSs’ AGFNoY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free. 
N. FE. PURLISHING CO. 
20-A Beacon 8t., Boston, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


\J HEN writing to our advertisers, pieere 
mention ‘‘ Journal of Kducation,’ 
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